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“ one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
Pe. Bn to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and, by setting aside the distinctions 


of Religion, Country, 


of our spiritual nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
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Review of the Week. 





| and it could not be altered without their sanction. 


| 
Now the last Russian proposal was that the Black | 


Sea should be neutralised by a separate convention | 





kind in the disclosures respecting Kers—dis- 
closures altogether enough to make us understand 
that there is something seriously wrong, without 


USSIA, it is understood, has taken her choice, between Russia and Turkey. The intervention of | knowing the part that our own representative had 
and although it is probable that her reply to | the Allied Powers was distinctly repudiated by|taken. General Wittiams evidently possesses 


Austria is not couched in the form of an absolute | 
rejection, it appears to be nearly certain that it will | 
be such as not to interrupt the course of the war. 
The supposition is that the Russian Government 
will prove to have declared the propositions of 
Austria a proper basis for further negotiations, | 
but it is not supposed that even Austfia will re- | 
ceive such an answer as the real overture for ne- | 
gotiation. The terms, it would appear, are offered | 
for the acceptance or refusal of Russia. If she 
accepts them, it will be open to her to negotiate 
on the mode of carrying out the terms, and her 
acceptance must be the preface to any further com- 
munications. It is not supposed that she has 
accepted. 

Nor, after the circular from the Russian Chan- 
cery to her representatives at foreign courts, was it 
probable that she would accede to the proposals 
now made. They are in fact an advance upon the 
Four Points, and so far the publication of the text 
vindieates our own Government, and assigns to} 
Austria a new place in the relations of Europe. We | 
have been too much disappointed in the action of | 
that Power to lay great stress upon her preseat | 
paper demonstration, and yet, unqnestionably it is | 
decidedly stronger than the treaty of December 2. | 
The description given of the proposals in the papers | 
does scanty justice to their real force. The plan | 
would involve the complete resignation of Russian 
control over the Principalities ; new religious and | 
political rights recognised by the Sultan for his | 
own subjects after deliberations with Austria, | 
France, and England, and with Russia when she | 
shall have concluded peace ; complete neutralisa-| 
tion of the Black Sea; a rectification of the Russian | 
frontier with Turkey, so as to leave the Danube | 
completely free from Russian control; this ceded | 
territory being demanded on the ground of an ex- 





Russia, and it has all along been understood, with | 
great probability, that Russia would on no ground | 
consent to relinquish any of her territory. Here 
then are two conditions which we may presume 
Russia to be at present quite unprepared to make, 
while they are evidently introduced into the pro- 
posals by the Allied Powers as a step in advance 
which they have a right to take in consequence of 
their military acquisitions. 

As a supplement to these Austrian propositions, 
we have the circular of the Swedish Government, 
to its representatives at foreign courts, announcing 
the treaty of alliance with France and England. 
The treaty is entirely “defensive”—it does not 
draw Sweden out of her neutrality; it will be 
of none effect if Russia do not occasion its 
enforcement by aggressions on Swedish ter- 
ritory. Being alarmed at the encroachments of 
the great Power, especially of late, on the Nor- 
wegian frontier, Sweden lets the Western Powers 
defend her—-that is all. At least, it is all on the 
face of the treaty ; but evidently it renders Sweden 
a dependent on the Western {Powers instead of 
being a dependent on Russia, and it gives any 
force proceeding up the gulf of Finland a depen- 
dent friend in its rear, instead of a Russian depen- 
dent. 

We cannot even yet, however, speak with con- 
fidence. According to rule, the Ministers of this 





country, professedly responsible to Parliament, 
maintain a reserve meonsistent with real respon- | 
sibility. Their reserve relates not only to military | 
matters in which it is eustomarily admitted, but to 
political relations. We are not really certain in | 
what position our Ministers, our Sovereign, or the | 
country itself stands towards the enemy, our Allies, 


or the neutrals. For anything that we know, | 


there may be an understanding between the diplo- | 
matists of all those countries, closer, and more mys- | 


the highest capacities for a commander : his army, 
composed of Turkish forces, appears to have been 
a model of military virtue, bearing hardships which 
very few civilised armies have had to endure, and 
enduring even the last despairs of life, certain to 
end in death, without the disorders that usually 
burst forth in a soldiery thus situated. Tt is now 
known that the supplies for that heroic band 
were diverted by the gross corruption of the 
Turkish officials, particularly the officials in Asia. 
The food intended for the soldiers did not reach 
them, the ammunition was kept back, the medical 
stores were ludicrously inappropriate. Well, this 
tendency of the Turkish administration was 
thoroughly known to the Allies, and yet it has not 
been corrected. At one time we are told that 
effective support for General WiLLtams was kept 
back by the jealousy of the French, who will not 
permit an English force to advance in Northern 
Asia; at another, that Lord Stratrorp pz Rep- 
CLIFFE, jealous of his own personal ascendancy at 
the Porte, had been intriguing ‘and obstructing the 
really effective measures of the Turkish Govern- 
ment; and now he is exonerated at the expense of 
Omar Pacua, who is reported to have sacrificed 
the interests of his adopted master the Sultan to 
his personal piques and projects of aggrandisement. 
These apologies rest upon desultory reerimi- 
nations, and the net result is only that we 
can have no confidence either im the action of 
Turkey herself, or of those Allies who profess to 
have some kind of control over her actions. 

These dissensions and defections do so serve the 


cause of the enemy, that if the professed leaders 
jagainst Russia really intended to accommodate 
jthe Czar by mutual compromise, they could 
scarcely adopt a better course. 


The demonstration which reaches us this week 








change for the strong places and territories which | teriously governing each member of the diplomatic is a real satisfaction. It is a bold protest by Sir 
the Allies now occupy. Although the balance of | circle than the mm Soya between the Allies, and) WiLt1am Coprincron against the charges of 
the forces in the Black Sea would be arranged by | over-riding the duties which Ministers owe to| drunkenness whi-h have been so swingingly made 
& separate convention between Russia and Turkey, | their country. ‘against the English soldiers in the Crimea. Sir 


it would be under the sanction of the Allied Powers,! ‘There is some justification for doubts of this: WiLL1Am meets the charge with a direct denial 
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THE LEADER. 















as it is applied to the soldiers at large. He admits 
that there are cases of drunkenness, but they are 
exceptional. At a time when the soldiers were 
enjoying an unusual supply of pay, the cases of 


drunkenness only amounted to-ene per eent. in 


each alternate day, and in several instances dif- | DINGTON -says that the auditors only represent 


ferent cases of drunkenness applied to the same 
individual. The number of men, therefore, who 
are incorrigible appears to be something less than 
one half per cent., or allowing for cases that escape 
detection, between one and “two per cent. This is 
far from being a large proportion amongst English- 
men of the uneducated class, and’ as Sir WILLIAM 
speaks with practical knowledge, his protest is 
likely to be as true as it is eloquent in the-sim- 
plicity and directness of the language. 

Another Commander appears with a protest, but 
this time it is not a General championing his army, 
but an Admiral championing himself. Sir CHARLES 
Napier joins combat with the Times, which had 
sneered at the Generals and Admirals of the present 
day, admitting that we cannot expect from men a 





| Bruce, who appears'to convict Mr. WApDDING- 


| TON of sequivocation. For instance, in contra- 
| dicting ethe statements of the Committee, that 


the Company had lost from £10,000 to..£40,000 
by ‘frauds in the purchase .of stores, Mr. Wap- 


the loss at £4,338, »whieh really refers to a 
totally different loss, says Mr. Bruce, namely, 
to the shortcoming of the stock in hand 
compared with that which ought to have been 
found according to the account. The worst dis- 
closure, however, is that made by Colonel WyNNE, 
of the Royal Engineers, who, at:the request of the 
Norwich Corporation, was appointed by the Board 
of ‘Trade to report on the line from Loudon to 
Norwich vid Cambridge. That part of the line he 
describes as reposing upon timber sleepers, upon 
timber piles for the viaduct over swampy ground, 
and upon tranverse timber beams for the bridges , 
the timber in all cases rotting away, and in some 
cases to the extent of half its thickness—a railway 
in active use falling away like an old ruin! Such 








genius which must come spontaneously, but in- 
sisting that officers should perform the duties 
set before them. 
rakes up eases in which NeLson, SAUMAREZ, 
Horuam, and many others who had been before 
fortified rocks, and did not attempt any attack. 
Many dashing things have been done by | 
frigates and boats, says Sir Cuar.es, but by fleets 


| 


never, except at Algiers and Acre—they were | 
defended by Turks and Egyptians. Sir CHARLES 
sarcastically proposes that his old friend of the 
Times should take the command of the fleet in the 
next campaign. The Eprror declines the appoint- | 
ment; nor is it probable that the Admiralty | 
would select either Sir Cuarves or his protegé in | 
Printing - house - square? Indeed, it is expected | 
that the Admiral of the Baltie Fleet next year will | 
be a new man—new at least in that region. Some 
say Admiral Lyons. 

Another leader, on a more remote field, is | 
making a progress that has been denied to our own | 
Commanders. General WALKER must be by this | 
time far into the heart of Nicaragua. He takes | 
towns, seizes the notables, sentences contumacious | 


Generals to capital punishmeit; and, in fact, is | 
already acting like a dictator. As he advances, it 
becomes understood that he is acting with Colonel 
Kinney at Greytown; no doubt, also, with a. 
native party more or less avowed; and we must | 
look forward at a very early date to a repetition of 
the Texas movements in Nicaragua. How far our | 
Government will be able to prevent such a con- | 
summation, we dojnot know. By the encroach- | 
ments at San Juan de Nicaragua, we have placed 
ourselves out of court ; by our attacks on the Go- | 
yernment at Washington, we have weakened any | 
public opinion that could have restrained the 
citizens themselves’; and we have even assisted in 
weakening the influence of the Government at 
Washington, which has done something towards 
stopping WALKer’s expedition, by arresting a 
vessel filled with recruits at New Orleans. | 
In another region, too, the war makes progress ; 
but, here, both sides are gaining ground. We mean | 
the contested territory of the Eastern Counties 


Railway. We lately saw Mr. Wappincron ex- 
plaining away the report of the Investigation Com- | 
mittee. Le was-followed up by Mr. Director Fane 
with astounding assertions that, instead of the | 
£3,200 allotted by the Investigation Committce 
to repairs and renewals of permanent way, the 
Directors have expended more than £89,000, a 
sum far transcending anything that Mr. Wap- 
DINGTON claims. This looks strange! Stranger 
still, some of the explanations by Mr. Henry 


| 9 cases; and for a considerable time London has been | 


: ise 2 dhe s 2 
| entirely free from cholera. There were 2 deaths from | tp vane another eoxpeql Ghamauth, cin iteodeie 


is British commerce in 1856. 


Gone Over A Ratnway Parapet.—An old rem 
Sir CuHar.es, therefore, | in a cart, who was driv ing over a railway bridge near | 


Reading, dropped his whip. 


afterwards went over on to the rails. 
about an hour. | 
Heatta or Lonpon.—The deaths of 1247 persons 


in London in the week that ended Jast Saturday. | 
Taking the first week in each of the last ten years 
(1846-55) it is found that the average number of 
deaths then registered was 1311, which, if raised in 


| proportion to increase of population for comparison 


' 
with the present return, becomes 1442. The milder | 
character of the weather, indicated by a rise of 14 | 
degrees in the mean weekly readings of the ther- 
mometer, has been attended with marked effect in the | 


| 


| reduction of the mortality. Deaths arising from pul- 


monary diseases, in which class bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, and asthma form the principal heads, num- | 


| bered consecutively 267, 293, and 348 in three pre- | 
| vious weeks; last week they declined to 253. Mr. 


Chatwood, the registrar of the St. Paul sub-district, in | 
St. George-in-the-East, says :—‘‘ Hooping-cough is 
very prevalent in my district. The total number | 
from this disease in the metropolis was 49, not so | 
great as in the previous week. Typhus was fatal in | 
47 cases ; scarlatina, which declines, in 35 ; measles in 
31; small-pox in 11. Diarrhoea is returned in only | 


intemperance. Last week, the births of 853 boys and | 
809 girls, in all 1662 children, were registered in 
London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the 
years 1846-55, the average number was 1579.—From 
the Registrar-General’s Weekly Return. 

Tre ADMINISTRATIVE ReEFoRM AssocriaTrIon held a 
public meeting on Thursday evening, at the Bridve 
House Hotel, Southwark. The principal speech was 
that of Sir Charles Napier, who mentioned, as a result 
of the labours of the association, that cadetships are | 


now thrown open, and that his grandson, who is en- | 
deavouring to obtain one, will have a fair chance, and 
will only be supplanted by some one more fitted for 
the place. Referring to his old grievance in connexion 
with Sir James Graham and the want of gunboats in 
the Baltic, he said he thought impeachment too good 
for such persons. Resolutions expressing accordance 
with the principles of Administrative Reform were | 
earried unanimously. 
Raacep Scnoots.—Lord John Russell visited the 


| Ragged Schcol and Farm at Gloucester, on Thursday, 


and afterwards presided at a public meeting to pro- 
mote the objects of the school. 
ACCIDENT ON THE LoNDON AND Norri-WestERN 


| Rattway.—The up Scotch express train, on Friday 


week, ran into a goods train on the North-Western 
line at Watford. The driver of the latter was just 
issuing from a siding into the main line, when the ex- 
press caught the goods engine at the side, and threw 
it off the rails. The coupling-chains, however, broke 
and the carriages escaped without much hurt; but 
the guard of the express was a good deal shaken. 
From an inquiry subsequently made, it appeared that 
the driver of the goods train saw the express coming 
down the main line, but, miscaleulating his speed, 
thought he should not reach the end of the siding 


before the express had passed. When he found his | 


mistake, he caused the danger signals to be put up; 
and the driver of the express shut off his steam and 
reversed his engines, but not in time to prevent the 
collision, 


d ed | It was dark, and, | France, as he prefers remaining in the 
getting out to pick it up, he stepped on the parapet | 
(to which the cart was very close), and immediately | 


He died in | 


|No. 303, Sarurpay, 


4 Al 
THE WAR. 

‘Tue general dulness in the Crimea has been re- 
lieved by a little skirmish between the French and 
the Russians, which took place on the 26th of 
December, by way of celebrating what is vulgarly 
called “ Boxing Night.” The volunteers of 
General d’Autemarre, it seems, attempted a 
coup de main againstthe Russians, who had taken 
up a position against.that Commander’s outposts. 
Favoured by darkness, our Allies killed eighteen of 
the enemy, made thirty-cight prisoners, and cap- 
tured thirty ‘muskets. No Frenchman was either 
killed or wounded. The Russians have increased the 
fortifications which they have raised near Inker- 
mann, and have unmasked the batteries near the 
Tchernaya. They have fired with great activity on 
the men employed in preparing the explosion of 
the docks: at. Sebastopol ; but .some of the docks 
have already ‘been ‘blown up, and the rest will 
follow. 

In the midst of diplomatic hankerings after 
peace, serious preparations for renewed hostilities 
are going on in the chief cities of the Allies and in 
St. Petersburg. The Council of War at Paris, of 
which we have heard much lately, has com- 
menced its proceedings. ‘The Duke of Cambridge 
who (forthe nonce) represents England, and General 
Della Marmora, who, notwithstanding an accident 
he has met with, will represent Sardinia, have 
arrived. Marshal Pelissier will mot resent 
rimea ; 
and his place will be supplied by General Martim- 
rey. On the other hand, a Grand Council of 
War is already being held in St. Petersburg, the 
members of whieh, it is said, are principally en- 


| —namely 630 males and 617 females, were registered gaged on the questions relating to the fortification 


of the strategic points of the Empire. The forti- 
fications of Kiew will be finished between this time 
and the end of the winter. The various Generals 
are exhibiting great activity in erecting additional 
works of defence, and establishing entrenched 
camps for the troops who are to operate in the 
three provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and Cour- 
land. Guns with a long range, and on an im- 
proved system, are being cast in the Imperial 
foundry at St. Petersburg; and fortifications of 
defence, on a vast scale, are in progress at various 
parts of the country. “It is believed at Revel 
and Riga,” says a Hamburg letter in the In- 
dépendance Belge, “that an Anglo-French force 
will be landed in the three Baltic provinces the 
moment the navigation becomes free, and that 
hostilities will be simultaneously carried on along 
both banks of the Gulf of Finland.’ 

New levies are being perpetually made. The 
Czar has ordered the Minister of the State Domains 


against the enemies of “ orthodoxy ”’ and of holy 
Russia ; the word “ orthodoxy ’’ being supposed to 
convey an implied threat to Austria. An focperial 
order has been issued, commanding three fresh 


| Finnish battalions of sharpshooters to be formed, 


together with a reserve for cach battalion. Each 


| of the new battalions is to be six hundred men 


strong, and the reserve one hundred and sixty— 
forty men for each company. After May 15th, 


| 1856, when the three fresh battalions will be com- 
| pleted, there will be no less than nine Finland 


national battalions of sharpshooters, viz, Abo, 
Wasa, Uleaborg, Kuopio, St. Michel, Tavastehuus, 
Bjorneborg, Nyland, and Wyborg. 

From Asia we have a few additional particulars, 
but none of great importance. Omar Pasha, ae- 
cording to a despatch from St. Petersburg, has 
retreated on Redout-Kaleh, where his troops suffer 
much from the inclemency of the weather. The 
Russian detacliments of militia and the Mingrelian 
militia, says the same despatch, do great mischief 
to Omar’s rear-guard. For two days, when near 
Kutais, the army of the Turkish Generalissimo was 
in want of provisions, in consequence of the over- 
flowing of the rivers. The Turks at Redout-Kaleh 
are unable to communicate with Souchum-Kaleh 
by land. Seventy Turkish vessels were recently 
lying at Constantinople, laden with munitions of 
war, ready for transport to Souchum-Kaleh; and, 
in a Council held on the 26th of December, the 
Divan decided that a mew and very large army 
should be sent into Asia in the spring. The Otto- 
man forces under the orders of Selim Pasha are 
stillencamped in the mountains of Deveh Boynon; 
and Talim Pasha is reported to have arrived at 
Erzeroum, where troops are being collected by the 
Porte. ‘The fortifieations recently constructed are 
only mounted, it is said, with twenty-eight pieces 
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of cannon, and the whole place is deseribed as ina 
bad state of defence; but there seems to be no 
probability of the Russians strikin r a blow at the 
town, as the exhaustion of their troops and the 
state of the roads are sufficient obstacles. 

The position of Mouravieff at Kars is thus in- 
dicated in the Moniteur :— 

“The Russian army took up its position at Kars on 
the 8rd of December. The troops have been quar 
tered in the town, and a smal! division of 
men, consisting of Cossacks and Irregular Kurds, 
has been left at Soghanly Dagh, where it occupies th 
fortifications erected in the month of June las 
General Mouravieff. Yeni-Keni, i 
four miles from Erzeroum, on the road to 
likewise occupied by the Russians, 
there large stores of wheat, fl and barley. 

“Tt appears that the Russian General is apprehensive 
of Selim Pasha coming to attack Kars, for he has 
concentrated all his forces at that spot, and has left 











enough to do the duties of the citadel.’ 

General Williams has arrived at Gumri in good 
health. 

The Councils of War held at Constantinople 
express dissatisfaction with Omar Pasha, and 
his removal from command has been suggested ; 
but this has not been thought possible. The 
Russians, for the present, are dominant in Asia : 


perhaps the next campaign may change their 
fortune. 

THE AFFAIR NEAR KERTCH. 
A large quantity of forage had been secured 


at a place called “the Spanish I 
miles north-west of Kertth. e farm belongs 
to the Spanish Consul at Odessa, and the forage 
was purchased frum his agent here. A _ strong 
guard was sent out to the farm to protect the 
foraging parties, as on all former occasions, when the 
enemy found that forage had been thus secured, they 
invariably came down in the night and set fire to it. 
and to the villages also that, from their proximity, 
appeared to aid us. Major Mc Donald, commanding 
this party, learning that the enemy were approaching 
in considerable numbers. resolved on a reconnaissance. 
Early on the morning of December 16th, with Captain 
Sherwood, his second in command, and eighty-four 


n,” seven or eight 





troopers, he proceededin a northerly direction eight or 
ten miles without secing any of the enemy, then pr 
ceeding westward for some distance, he wheeled 


towards the south ; he had not gone far in this direc 
tion when he perceived the enemy’s advanced post 
who, speedily retiring, were s 


joined by others. 


| stoop d low 


and in a very short time found that the force before | 


him, now increased to three times the number of his 
own, were advancing towards him As he retired 


towards his camp, the enemy closing galled him | 


with their fire, which his men 
with their carbines. His m 
ness, and finding the enemy outflanking 
when a favourable opportunity occurred, 
and cut his way through them, unh 
twenty to twenty-five. Pursuing his way 
for some time unmolested, he found the Rus 
sians again on his flank. Having been reinforced by 
a fresh body, they now numbered upwards of four 
hundred, Mle Donald’s men had been in 
from eight a.m. and it was now three | 
were fatigued, and his numbers, now somewhat 
reduced, were fast dropping off by the enemy’s sl 
Permitting them to approach him, and s¢ 


were unable to return 


n showing great steadi- 





re 


th sacdal 


m., his horses 


Hv s Lot. 


ing them 














preparing to charge down upon his small body, he 
again gave the order to charge. The two part es me 

i sbh—a dreadful hand-to-hand encounter took 
place, which lasted for a considerable time. Thirty 
nine of the contingent men only, with MeDonald 
himself at their head (wounded), y me with- 
drawn. These retired in as good order as could have 
been expected, and reached the amp about dusk 
the enemy following them until within sicht of the 
camp, but without inflicting further loss. —Times Co 
respondent (Kertch). 

Captain Sherwood, who was carried off by the Rus- | 


sians severely wounded, died on the 19th. He 


a3 
humanely treated. 
THE RUSSIAN FLIGHT FROM SEBASTOPOL 
A letter from Frau Von B., a Russian Sister of 
Mercy, addressed to a friend, has found ita way into 
the English papers. It describes the flight from 


South Sebastopol, after the capture of the Malakhoff, 
and is very interesting. We append some extracts 

“T ordered two vehicles out immediat 
them to the Michailoff’ battery, 
myself as well. What a sight met my eyes! One 
huge cloud, black, but yet glowing, shrouded Sebas- 
topol; our troops had set the town on fire—they 
themselves were on the march to the Tehernaya 
Everywhere wounded men weve walking or being 
transported; the regiments were returning from the 
city. The Lord now sent me tears—it is seldom | 
ery—and this relieved my heart......Just as we 


1 
y, and eut 
meaning to go there 





| batteries were very frequent in this direction; but | t° Talse a third regiment. 
it 2.000 | “” 
ee 


| like that of poor Sister W. 
at Alexandropol only a weak garrison, hardly strong | 


| 1 am not able to praise sufficiently their zeal and | 
Major Mc Donald very imprudently still went on, | 


aan ae 
were going to step upon the bridge in order to follow | Tar ANGLo-Swiss Lecion.—We find oo | 
the troops, General Buchmeier held us back, and ad- | Some accounts of the Ang!o-Swiss Lezion. e 
vised us to return, for it was too dangerous, he said. | battalion of the 2nd Regiment must be now mearly 
I begged him to let mego, made the sign of the cross, | completed by the accession of three hundred men 
and ran across the bridge. The troops hastened at a | weet enlisted at Schelestadt. Its colonel,’ M. Bundi, 
running pace over to the south side. The wind was so | had left Coire to assume the command of the corps, 
strong that the waves washed over the bridge, but, in- the first battalion of which, commanded by “M. Gius- 
dependent of that, the weight of the troops pressed it berg, is to be embarked for Asia Minor on the 15th of 
down under the water. The shots from the enemy’s | January. Measures are being taken in Switzerland 
An officer of the Ist, now 
God was Balls fell close beside us or | duartered at Smyrna, gives a very favourable account 
went over our heads, and often so near, that we all of it. Its sanitary condition was excellent, three af 
they missed. I had strength enough to| the men only having died of cholera. The 
run as fur as the Nicholaieff battery, but I had no | Were lodged in a barrack situate on the seashore. . 
sooner reached the Sisters’ room, than I felt giddy, | the morning, the soldiers receive ‘tea and bread ; at 
and had to take some drops as a restorative. I was noon, meat and soup; and in the epg another 
wet through up to my waist, for my dress and my | Portion of soup. Ba, egetables are dear; potatoes cost 
feet had been all the time in the water. I asked after | 20f. the sack. The officers.are supplied with meat, 
Sister S. She came to me with her eye bandaged up, mueniatawade sugar, and the soldiers cook :their 
t ank Heaven, her wound is a slight one— VictuAls.— £0 M. ‘ 
i a Then I — pom — | _M. Gorcevicn.—According to advices of the 26th 
Osten-Sacken. 1 had to pass along a gallery, on whieh | of December from Berdiansk, in the Sea of Azof, all 
many spectators were standing ; as soon as a bomb or the vessels belonging to M. Gopeevich had le 
a ball came near we hid ourselves under the arehways. | the day in question a very hard frost - wht 
In the inner court of the battery I found several gen- | the wheat that was to be had was bought up by 
tlemen of the commandant’s suite, and inquired of | Government at seventeen roublesin as F 
them where J should find the Count. They told me | #lent to five silver roubles—the scheint 
he was up in the battery, with the Commander-in- THE NEXT os garter St. stecsuns 
Chief. I went up a narrow wooden flight of steps, but | wre» am peg ego 2 cent tal on a 
could only crawl up very painfully, and when I was | ec In that city of th 
up my senses were aT but ae = I could just | the Baltic. It is feared that Cronstadt will fall, and 
ask the Count what his commands were for the Sisters | that the Czar will be obliged to retire to Moscow. 
in the Nicholaieff battery. He answered: ‘Take | Our Trade wita Re ssta.—In- the course of a 
them all away. God knows what may happen in a| trial at the Middlesex a, out of the theft 
few hours.’ Somebody said the enemy’s flag was | of Some twine, Russian and Polish hemp were ‘fre- 
waving already on the Malakhoff. A horrid depres- | quently mentioned. The counsel for the prisoner 
sion seized my soul. I wept without tears, and 1| anid he supposed the former eame to Eng , 
don’t know how I got down again..... Without | Prussia. A witness said he believed it did ;,atall 
losing time, I placed all my stock upon the ground, | &¥e%ts, it came overland, and now there becca aes” 
and drove off to the Michailoff battery. On the place | Russian hemp in England as ever there was beforethe 
there was a chaotic mass; the bridge was broken | a a ‘ast Sematichs tn cin ie ieee 
away, the ships of the line and the frigates were sunk IAN OPE ss ; “164 
the city was in flames, black an te to the | Before the Allies left the Gulf of Finland, the Russian 
clouds, and explosions of powder made the earth | feet sent out isolated steamers along the coast to 
tremble on every side. How hard it is to bear these | °St#blish communications between differefit pointe. 
triala, and how heart-rending to be a witness of all On the 14th of November, @ squadron consis: 
this misery ! T met Count Osten-Sacken ; he begged | the steamers Gremoschschi, Wiadimir, and 
me to leave the Sister with bis friend, General Mar- | *°Wing three transports and a pilot-boat, le(tCranstadt, 
tineau, and then he asked me how I myself got on, | {ter no fewer than four days navigation, they 
for he perceived | could hardly crawl. Looking in- | arrived in the roadstead of Helsingfors ; they ge- 
tently at the inseription on my cross, he said :— | “aimed there four days, and then veturned to c 
‘Truly, now art thou, Lord, our strong tower!’ Not atadt. On the 26th of November, two of the allied 
one of the Sisters has slept a wink, so much have they | aie Pastor scon for the lags Hana.aS Seamer 
: o de av e oO i > 2: ; | ne y tweive es iro. ortr 4 
had to do. May the Lord himself strengthen them. | Théy soon proceeded to the eouphiamess. aime Shorty 
after, the Russian steamer Count Vrontchonko was 
able to enter the port. On the 4th December, = 
— eae a coast became covered with ice, and on the 8th 
Tue Lati ste : - pone eee Ee coast was telegraphic service was suspended on all the lines-af 
visited on the 19th of December by a frightful hurri- | ya a coast.Letier from St. Petersbung 
cane, which lasted several hours. An Austrian vessel, | many ohne, & r : : : 
sheep, Was driven at night into the Bay of Sebastopol, ecomeminal x sri of Tahir Posh ‘ne Meal 4 
and the batteries of Fort Constantine immediately | ws at “Had Tay f the . f Gene 
opened upon her. Abandoned by her captain and Willis : ‘he ste 3 a ida hece tee wr 
crew, the vessel drifted to the south side of the bay, illiams, the garrison would not have been victualled 
ind was fired upon by the Russians during the whole at ane yet this man rere | refused to bring food 
of the next day, until it wos set on fire and destroyed antO Ue town because he had n th ng but ae 
with the loss of all the cattle on board. An English carry it with, which he considered would a 
vessel, the Caledonia, which arrived at Kamiesch the anpadciin to Gis Imperial army! Of the heroisme 
day bef re, withae irgo of coal for the squadron, was ce anne walt naiaes oad the a of famine, the 
hrown on the cvast. The captain and crew, instead aan 7 amen -5 ccnvepeenen ww oe - 
avd, where they had nothing to as pon ng if one listens to thia tragedy, ome 
fear, got into a beat and were all drowned, An = searealy beliave that 4 is not fiction. The de- 
American transport, the Cortes, laden with hay, also qpiond Turkish anny of Asie, thet rabble about which 
ran aground near the Caledonia, but tie crew PY gia wormed te desgeir, js converted hy (ie 
’ energy and moral superiority of a few officers into.a 
heroic little band whose discipline, put to the severest 


— ace 


rracious to us, 











sacrifice of self.” 





of remaining on 


argo were saved. Fiveo 





ier merchantmen, belonging 
to different nations, were cither lost or seriously 


| 
ene gg? eg” Ps tier ecmdiaeadeaal | test by famine and despair, cannot be surpassed by 
tamaged. nb the ¢ lay, the centigrade thermo- the first soldiers in the world. Although numbers 
meter f to teen degrees below the freezing | 


perry t " . ; | were daily dying from starvation, no excesses occurred; 
» int. Since then, ho weve r, it has risen again above | in the batteries, where there were always three days’ 
=e P unt, m= on t 22ud the weather was magui-| provisions, the famished sentry paced about within 
hi _ ms shy ai as reach of them, without allowing himself to be over- 
a EOE TAN nl come by thetemptation. It wasthe story of Tantalus 
rities of C] ourg have been ordered to arm three a thousand times, but méfre nobly repeated, for it 
screw lin rs and three sailing-frigates, which are to be was moral courage, not phy-ical impossibilit , whieh 
ready for the op nin of the campaign in the Baltic in prevented them from satisfying the cravings of hunger. 
\pril next. These three ships are the Arcole, 90 guns, | pho inhabitants themselves were scarcely behind the 
and 900 hors »-) ower, the armament of which is nearly troops in the display of upselfishness. While they had 
completed ; the Donauwerth, 90 guns, which is to be anything left themselves, they shared voluntarily with 
conv erted i nto ascrew-ship, au lis already undergoing their defenders, and deprived themselves even of their 
that transfor uation, although she only arrived from beds to give comfort to some poor fellow in the 
the Mediterranean twelve d hespital.” 


naTions.—The naval autho- 








welve days ago; and the St. 
Louis, 90 guns, launched at Brest on the 25th of 
April last, which is at present on her way from 
Toulon. Independently of these three ships, which 
are to be fitted .out with all possible expedition, Cher- AND SCOTLAND 

ours 1s to arm the war serew-transport Yonne, of | tae freedom of the city of Glas ow was presented 
1,200 tons, the vessels of the Iceland station, and the| 4. she Earl of Elwin ond Ki 8 i age OY 
five bomb-vessels and the twelve steam gunboats # a Oo ee ee — Frida, 
which haye returned from the last campaign in the week, as an ar nowledgment of his great public 
Baltic, and are to form part of the formidable expe- services as Go: ernor-General of Canada. The 
dition which is to operate in that sea next spring.— burgess-ticket was handed to his lordship in a 


Times. massive box of silver gilt, | eautifully chased, and 
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the Lord Provost having made a flattering speech 
Lord Elgin rose to reply. Of course he com- 
meneed by administering plenty of food to the 
national vanity of his hearers. Having pronounced 
the words “As a Scotchman,” the audience 
burst forth into vociferous cheering without wait- 
ing to learn the deduction which was to be made 
from those premises. The deduction proved to be 
that the speaker could not but be sensible of the 
value of the good opinion which had been ex- 
pressed by so great a commercial metropolis. He 
added :— 

“Knowing, as I do, from long experience, how 
much Canada and how much all the other colonies 
owe to the enterprise of Glasgow, I cannot but feel 
that it isa proud distinction—the proudest distine- 
tion perhaps, to which I could possibly aspire—to find 
that the efforts of an individual who had laboured for 
many years (God knows how assiduously) to promote 
the interests, develope the resources, and place in a 
firm and rational position the system of government 


in that important dependency of a great empire, had | 


been deemed worthy of recognition here.” 
cheers.) 

Referring to matters of personal history, he re- 
minded his auditory that it was on that very day 
mine years that he parted from his family, under 
somewhat trying circumstances, to undertake the 
government of British North America. 
but recently come from Jamaica; and the contrast 
between the heat of that island and the intense 
cold of Canada gave him “an admirable oppor- 
tunity of testing what is the effect of extreme de- 
grees of temperature on the human constitution.” 
Sut here again an occasion was presented for ad- 
ministering fresh drams of flattery to the excited 
Caledonians. His lordship crossed the Atlantic in 
a Cunard vessel; and, “for the first time,” 
he “felt the influence of the tutelary genius of 
Glasgow.”’ There was a tremendous gale ; “ moun- 
tains of ice” were piled in the forepart of the ves- 


(Loud 


sel; andthe Earl was credibly informed that one | 


hundred tons of congealed water were carried into 
Halifax on the prow. But he “had the fortune 


to be in a Clyde built steamer; so they arrived at. 


Halifax” safely. | ‘So smooth and steady was the 


action, so well founded our vessel in every particu- | 


lar, that 1 do not believe a single individual ever 
felt one moment of anxiety or alarm.” Loud 
cheers followed these words. 

Lord Elgin then referred tothe state of Canada 
when he went, and to i's condition when he left, 
and indicated the great improvements which had 
taken place in the meanwhile. Nine years ago, the 
Canadian Minister was “ walking up and down the 
streets of London with sixty thousand debentures 
in his pocket, which he could not get any one to 
take from him for love or money.” So low was 
the Canadian credit at that time, so reduced was 
the colony for want of money, that it was “ obliged 
to issue a quantity of five dollar debentures, which 
were forced on wretched office-holders, who were 
compelled to take them, though they could not 
get them exchanged without a discount of some- 
where from ten to twenty per cent.” 
“these same discredited Canadian securities are 
commanding a higher premium in the market than 
any other American security whatever.” These 
good effects had proceeded from our better system 
of governing the colonies; for, “in our relations 
with them, we have substituted, for a policy of re- 
serve and distrust, a policy of confidence.” Since 
1850, the progress of Canada has been allowed— 
even by the citizens of the United States—to have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the progress of the most 
favoured parts of the Union. 

“At the meeting of the Education Board in New 
York, a paper was read, representing the system of 
education in Canada as equal to that in Massachusetts 
or New York, and the President rcommended the 
system adopted at Toronto, Canada West. I do not 
think it is undesirable that the population of Scotland 
should know that there is a country not two weeks" 
sailing from Glasgow, possessing a fertile soil and a 
genial climate—possessing a population very much 
resembling what you find in any Scottish county, 
sharing our views and sentiments on all questions, 
moral, social, political, and, above all, religious, with 
the means of attaining elementary education free of 
cost, and on conditions that can do violence to no 
principle, on conditions attainable by every child in 
the community, and where every child of talent and 
industry may go to the higher school, where a supe- 
rior education is given on the same terms, and from 
the superior school to the university.” 

The Earl contrasted this happy state of things 
with the vexatious party quarrels which have 
hindered the cause of education in this country. 

Referring to our relations with the United 


But now, | 





States—to the frequent dissensions we have had 
with them—and to the desirability of continuing 
on friendly terms with the great western Republic, 
—his Lordship gave some details of his reception 
by the corporation and citizens of Portland in the 
State of Maine :— 

“We had dinner after the meeting, and at that 
dinner a practice was adopted which I hope will this 
evening be honoured in the breach rather than in the ob- 
servance. We had nothing to drink our toasts to but 
water. Among those sentiments—fvr they are too 
wishy-washy to be called toasts—we had ‘Success to 
the Allied Armies !’” 

With respect to the war, Lord Elgin was in favour 
of its energetic prosecution, and thought that, 





had most reason to be thankful for is the failure 
| of our diplomatists,” who would only have de- 
|prived us of the real objects of the struggle. 
| Returning to the question of colonial government, 
| Lord Elgin observed :— 

; “Though I think we have solved one important 
| question in colonial pulicy—viz. how to reconcile 
| complete liberty of local government with the exer- 
| cise of the Imperial prerogative—I do not know that 
that is our last difficulty. It is very possible that 
great colonies, assuming the whole charge of their 


/own defence, and even coming forward to aid us in 


He had | 


war, may not ultimately be satisfied unless they have 
a voice in the Imperial Government 


“next to the successes of our arms, what we have | 








I do not think | 


it advisable to treat of such matters as abstract ques- | 


tions ; but I believe when it arrives we shall be able 
to deal with it as satisfactorily as we have dealt with 
former questions, if we still meet the colonies in the 
same frank, open manner. What is wanted is this— 
it is necessary that the people of this country should 
look on the colonies as part and parcel of themselves, 
sympathise in their wishes, and rejoice in their pro- 
gress. We know that many of the colonies form 
an admirable investment for our capital, and I am 
sure, if you make an investment of your affection 
upon the colonies, you will find an ample return in 
their gratitude and goodwill.” (Cheers.) 





THE BISHOP OF EXETER ON TABLES AND 
TABLE CLOTHS, &c. 

Tue Bishop of Exeter has addressed a letter to 
the Right Hon. Dr. Lushington in reference to 
his recent judgment in the cause of Mr. Westerton, 
the churchwarden of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
,and Mr. Beal, an inhabitant of the district of St. 
! Barnabas, Pimlico, against the Hon. and Rev. 
| Robert Liddell, the incumbent of those districts. 
, With respect to the matter of the tables, the 
| Bishop observes :— 

| Perhaps you will be surprised at my saying that 
| it is your decision that credence tables are illegal 
{which appears to me pregnant with serious conse- 
quences. 
have a complaint brought to me against a clergyman 


judgment in that case was,—‘ Change the name of 
| the table, but let the table itself remain.’ This, I 
really think, was substantially the fittest decision I 
|could make. It gave a triumph to neither party ; 


It happened to myself a few years ago to | 


= mite 
those days (the days of JamesI). Not long ago, but 
. . »” 

long before these matters were questioned in court: of 
law, one of my country clergy showed to me an 
ancient specimen belonging to his church of thick silk 
stuff, highly wrought with gold flowers. In truth, the 
meaning of the words of the canon would not be quit: 
satisfied with a ‘mere covering of silk.’ I certainly 
should not think it necessary to censure such a 
covering—unless, as is very possible and, I ain afraid, 
not very improbable—in the reaction of which your 
judgment may very preversely be made the canse—I 
should not say, I say, censure a mere covering of silk, 
unless in a wealthy parish, there was an ostentatious 
display of scantiness or homelineas in the silk cover- 
ing itself. I should, otherwise, be inclined to leave 
the matter to the sense of fitness in the parties them- 
selves. But still less should think myself at liberty 
to blame a parish or parishioner for placing even a 
sumptuous carpet of silk or velvet, or other rich stuff, 
for the very richest material would appewr to me 
‘congrua et decora’ in ornamenting the house of God, 
especially His own holy table.” 

Of crosses in churches, the Bishop says that he 
cannot convince himself of their illegality, since he 
finds that they were used im and after the second 
year of the reign of Edward VI. Quitting a topic 
which the writer confesses is “tempting ’’ to him, 
the Bishop winds up by a glance at the ultra-Pro- 
testantism of the present day :— * 

“While I write this, painful it is to reflect on the 
many, very many instances which are presented to us 
of (I will not say wilful, I may not say ignorant, but 
I must at least say) heedless, culpably heedless inat- 
tention to a very plain law of the church, made for 
the very purpose of securing the due performance of 
the service. If we go through the churches of the 
metropolis—aye, or if we go through the cathedrals of 
the land—it is painful to see how few there are (my 
own cathedral at Exeter I rejoice to say is one of the 
few) in which the church's law is observed, that the 
bread and wine be not placed on the holy table till 
the priest makes, and in order that he may make, the 
oblation of them. To those who direct the worship 
in those noble temples—to our deans and dignitaries 
—sha!l I be forgiven if, without making special re- 
ference to any, I venture to address a word of re- 
miniscence to all? Cathredrals are not merely 
places of ornate, elaborate, sumptuous worship. They 
were designed to be—they ought to be exemplary to 
the diocese at large. Now, carelessness in those who 
undertake the duty of setting an example of dutiful 
obedience to the orders of tbe church is something 
worse than carelessness—it is positive neglect of one 
of the not many or very onerous duties which specially 
belong to their offices, and for the discharge of which 
those who hold them are not commonly ill-re- 
munerated. These offices are, in these days, exposed 
sometimes to invidious criticism and to inquiries into 
the reasons for which they areretained. Is the 
defence of them made more easy to those who vésh 
to defend them by this too frequent disregard of a 


c 16 @ | very manifest duty, to which I thus venture to 
for putting a credence table within the chancel. My | 


| that was certainly well ; it was disagreeable to both | 


parties—that too, probably, was not ill. If I had 
been applied to before such a table was set up, to 
solve a doubt between this clergyman and some of 
his parishioners, how he was ‘ to do and execute’ the 
direction of the rubric introduced for the first time 
in 1662,—‘ and when there is a communion the priest 
shall then (after the offertory sentences) place upon 
the table so much bread and wine as he shall think 
requisite,'—it is very likely that I should have said, 
‘Put the bread and wine upon some table within easy 
reach that you may be able, with least inconvenience 
or unseemliness, to place them on the Lord’s table at 
the time commanded by the rubric.” If any person 
had been so ignorant as to object to the second table 
az Popish, I should have endeavoured to convince 
him of the contrary.” 

Now for the table-cloths :— 

“To a variety of covers for the holy table, carried 
to a fantastic or great extent, I am, speaking of 
myself personally, opposed in taste and judgment. 
But I know not when or where the excess can be said 
to be culpable. You cut the knot by saying there 
shall be only one. Now, this condemns a black cloth 
in Lent no less than ever-varying exhibitions of 
covering. I frankly say that I do not assent to the 
entire propriety of such a decision. If anything of 
this sort is carried to such an extent as the Consis- 
torial Court of the bishop shal! deem inconsistent with 
due solemnity, that court will very properly restrain 
the usage. But the absolute prohibition of all variety 
on all occasion seems to me of very questionable 
fitness. A mourning cover, for instance, would seem 
very appropriate toa season of mourning or humilia- 
tion. 

“There remain to us specimens of the massive, 
costly, highly wrought, richly-embroidered tapetes of 





solicit attention ?” 

We are told that “rampant Protestantism rejoices 
in fixing ugly names on those who hold ” opinions 
contrary to its own, “and in hounding on the ig- 
norant multitude to give even more substantial 
marks of their displeasure.” The writer con- 


| cludes by reminding us that it is not thé Church’s 





business to be popular, and that popularity is not 
the best test of its usefulness. 

THE FATE OF FRANKLIN. 
INTELLIGENCE, placing beyond a doubt the death 
from starvation of Sir John Franklin and his erew, 
has reached England during the present week. In 
the early part of last year, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company sent out a party to ascertain with cer- 
tainty, if possible, the fate of our countrymen. 
The expedition was placed under the guidance of 
Mr. J.D. Stewart and Mr. Anderson, and consisted 
of fourteen men, exclusive of the commanders. ‘They 
had several narrow escapes of being “ nipped” 
between moving mountains of ice ; but—to quote 
from the account given by the St Paul Times — 

“ The expedition reached what is called Montreal 
Island, where they fell in with some Esquimaux, who 
informed them where the crew of the Terror (one of 
Franklin's ships) met their untimely fate. They 
gathered up the remains of a boat having the name of 
Sir John Franklin on it, a hammer, kettles, part of a 
tlue flag, and other articles belonging to the unfortu- 
nate vessel. We are informed by the Esquimaux that 
they reached the spot just in time to see the last man 
die of hunger, who was leaning against some object 
when discovered. He was to» far gone to be saved. 
The wolves were very thick there, and no traces of 
the bones of the men could be seen, supposed to have 
been eaten by the wolves. The Esquimaux state that 
it is four years ago since the crew perished. It was 
on the coast opposite Montreal Island. Their bc nes 
lie buried in the sand within an extent of twelve 
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miles. This is the fifth winter since they perished, 
and the drifting sands of that barren region, being in 
lat. 68° north, Soon piled in successive layers on the 
bones of these noble and ill-fated men. Mr. Stewart 
describes the region as dreary in the extreme—not a 
blade of grass or a stick of timber met the eye. No 
eof any kind could be found. The Esquimaux, 
m whom their information was obtained by signs, 
pressed their fingers into their cheeks, and placing 
their hands on their stomachs, endeavoured to indicate 
the manner of their horrible death. They were 
charged with killing them, but merely answered with 
their sighs.” 
A boat, with the significant name “Terror” 
inted on it; snow shoes of English make; iron 
ettles, bearing the mark of the English Govern- 
ment; and a few other articles, were brought away. | 
It is thought the crew must have travelled south- | 
ward (their vessels being probably crushed in Vic- 
toria Straits), and must have endeavoured to reach | 
some of the Hudson Bay Company’s ports. This | 
is supposed to have been in 1849 and 1850; but, | 
when they reached the coast at the mouth of the 
Fish River, it is evident that death ensued from 
sheer exhaustion. Such is the close of one of the 
greatest*tragedies of modern times. 





— ’ 


MR. F.0.WARD ON THE TUNNEL QUESTION | 
AND ON THE NEW METROPOLITAN BOARD 
OF WORKS.* 

We have been accustomed, for some years past, to 

publish, as documents of permanent value, the letters 

by which Mr. F. 0. Ward has gradually advanced the 
town drainage question from the uncertain condition 


in which he found it, to its present relatively fixed | 


and normal position. Mr. Ward’s present struggle 
to secure small tunnels, as “the logical consequence,” 
to use his own expression, “of small tubes,” is virtu- 
ally concluded by his masterly letters, published in 
several of the morning journals last Monday, in re- 
ply to Mr. Burnell, a civil engineer, put forward as 
the spokesman of the engineers who oppose Mr. 
Ward's views. We regret that the length of this 
letter (which fills three columns and a half) pre- 
cludes our publishing it in extenso, but the following 
analysis conveys, we believe, its principal points. 

After a brief exordium, Mr. Ward states the views 
he contends for to be :— 

“That the reduction of size which has been ac- 
complished in street sewers, with a large economy of 
public money, may now, with proportionate advan- 
tage, be extended to the proposed main tunnels of 
the metropolis; or, to put the same thing in other 


words, that £874,000 may be saved on the north side, | 


and a proportionate sum on the south, by the anhsti- 


tution of John Roe’s middle-sized tunnels for the} 


colossal tunnels of Messrs. Stephenson, Cubitt, Hay- 
» wood, and Bazalgette.” 

This view having been contested, Mr. Ward pro- 
ceeds to say, and the mathematical investigation 
invited by him having been successfully resisted by 
the Jebb party in the Court of Sewers, he had no 
plternative but to appeal to the public ; and, to secure 
aublic attention, he put aside for the time the ab- 
struse’ aspects of the question, and suggested a 
“plain, practical issue,” based on the principle that 
“the question of size is virtually a question of 
velocity.” That issue is the now celebrated “ turnip- 
test ;” aterm of which Mr. Ward thus explains the 
origin :— | 

“The swifter the stream through a tunnel, the | 
smaller the tunnel may be made. A formula which 
underrates velocity is a formula which overrates size, 
and so leads to extravagant expenditure. The 
formula set forth in the ‘ Data’ of our antagonists as 
having been employed by them in designing their 
colossal tunnels may, therefore, be tested by the run 
of the river Fleet. According to that formula, the 
Fleet, at a certain point named, should run less than 
two miles an hour: John Roe, at that point, has seen 
itrun upwards of ten. John Roe’s observations hav- 
ing been questioned, I proposed to verify them by 
timing the descent of afloat. And as a turnip, swim- | 
ming just under water, makes the best float for the | 
purpose, I happened to suggest its adoption. Hence 
the expression ‘ turnip-test.’” 

Mr. Ward then proceeds to prove, in detail, that on | 
the 8th of last November, Mr. Bazalgette made out by 
his formula the run of the Fleet at the point named 
(Pakenham-street) to be only 1) mile per hour 
whereas a velocity of 8 miles per hour is now, since 
the promulgation of the turnip-test, admitted by Mr. 
Bazalgette himself. So again, with respect to the | 
slope of the Fleet sewer at this point, Mr. Ward 
shows that on the 8th ult. Mr. Bazalgette put it at 
one foot and a small fraction per mile; whereas now 
a slope of 25 feet per mile is assigned on Mr. Bazal- | 
gette’s behalf to this part of the Fleet sewer. On this 
discrepancy of Mr. Bazalgette Mr. Ward thus ex- 
presses himself :— 





* This article en 1 nbtehie anit , rej 
cle was unavoidably omitted last week. We insert 
it now “‘’ titre de document.” | 


| the steepness of its upper end, to which 





“To the 10-foot — = gene os i cree 
Bazalgette assigned, on the 8th ult., a velocity o: 

14 mile per hour instead of 8, and a fall of only 1-018 
foot per mile instead of 25. 

“ How is it that since the ‘flippant’ proposal of the 
‘unphilosophical’ turnip-test, the velocity of the 
Pakenham-street sewer has increased, in our oppo- 
nents’ estimation, upwards of six-fold, and its decli- 
vity nearly twenty-five fold ? 

“ Does the mere prospect of this ‘shallow’ experi- 
ment strike our antagonists with such terror, that 
they hastily abandon ‘ delicate and abstruse’ positions 
so boldly maintained only a short month since? 

“The motive of the outcry raised against the 
‘turnip-test’ begins, I think, to be apparent. 

“ This test is feared because it affords an experi- 
mentum crucis, intelligible to the ratepayers at large, 
and readily applicable to try the value of a formula 
hitherto wrapped in algebraic mystery. 

“It inspires alarm, because for one man who un- 
derstands equations, or will take the pains to check a 
calculation, there are thousands who can time a 
float; and are rather amused than otherwise at the 


lidea of a turnip-race, with £874,000 staked on the 


event. 

“Tf a tunnel will flow twice as fast as was sup- 
posed, it will also discharge twice as much, and need 
only be half as large ; whence a proportionate reduc- 
tion of its cost. Such is the train of reasoning sug- 
gested by the turnip-test. It is not too profound for 


| the most illiterate ratepayer ; it is not too long for 


the busiest. Hence the consternation in Great 


| George-street ; hence the loud clamour and the preci- 


pitate retreat.” 

Mr. Ward adds, with as much force as modera- 
tion ~— 

“ My antagonists describe my statements to be ‘ glar- 
ingly at variance with truth.’ I do not retort this 


expression. I merely call the reader's attention to it ; 


and leave its application in his hands.” 

Mr. Ward disclaims the intention imputed to him 
by his antagonist to settle the whole question by 
“swimming a single float in a single length of sewer ;” 
he says :— 

“In casting (so to speak) our symbolic turnip on 
the waters, we challenge our antagonists to submit 
their views, with ours, to the test of a series of ex- 
periments, as varied as those of John Roe, and suffi- 


ciently numerous to prove him right or wrong. 


“So, again, in taking the Fleet sewer for purposes 
of illustrative comparison, we would by no means be 
understood to set up that stream alone as an absolute 
standard. John Roe compared its flow with that of 
many other sewers ; and the table which embodies 
his results (see ‘Minutes of Information on Town 
Drainage,’ p. 67) is founded, not on individual cases, 
but on broad averages formed with due allowance for 
disturbing circumstances. Amongst these, in the 
case of the Fleet, may be instanced, on the one hand, 
‘ Enz ineer’ 
directs attention ; and, on the other, the mult:plied 
obstructions to its current, which ‘Engineer’ passes 
unnoticed.” 

These obstructions he proceeds to enumerate, show- 
ing that they give an @ fortiori value to the velocit 
observed in the fleet sewer; while, on the other hand, 
some deduction must be made for the “ initial speed” 
acquired by the stream in descending the steep upper 
end of the Fleet valley: a circumstance, he adds, 

“which my antagonists wholly ignore.” He then pro- 
ceeds to observe :— 

“Tt will, therefore, I trust, be understood, that in 
comparing the Pakenham-street sewer with the pro- 
posed middle level intercepting tunnel, I keep fully in 
view the different circumstances of the two cases; being 
only absolute in my denial of our antagonists’ abso- 
lute formula. As, in the case of the Fleet, that formula 
gives atheoretic velocity of 14 mile per hour, against 
an observed velocity of 8 miles an hour; so, I con- 
tend, in the case of the middle level tunnel, will the 
real velocity largely exceed the theoretic two miles 
an hour, assigned by the same formula. That the 
excess in this case, as in the case of the Fleet, will be 
exactly in the proportion of 14 to 8, I neither affirm 
nor deny. Many points require to be known and 
considered before the precise deviation of the 
formula from truth can be determined in any given 
case—as, for instance, amongst other things, the 
number and position of the tributaries. But the 
excess of the real over the theoretic velocity is so 
large as to leave room for all reasonable deductions and 
allowances, and still remain ample for our purpose. 
For, as we only propose a reduction of about half in 
the collective capacity of our antagonists’ colossal 
tunnels (measured at the outfall), our view will be 

justified if the real be only double the calculated 
velocity, instead of sixfold, as in the case of the Fleet : 


,; and on this we may confidently reckon.” 


After meeting his antagonists’ doubts whether the 
small tunnels provide sufficiently for prospective po- 
pulation, Mr. Ward proceeds to answer the question, 


|“ Would not these small tunnels burst, and flood the 


town during extraordinary storms ”’ On this head, 
Mr. Ward turns the tables on his antagonists as 
follows :— 


“ Whether a tunnel will burst or not, depends , 


the ratio of its discharging to the of 
water it receives. John Roe's tunnels ae 


the amount required. 
“ Similar cannot, I fear, be bestowed on the 


be, of our 
tagonists. Their high-level tunnel, for instance (the 
characteristic feature of their scheme), whether tested 
by their public or their private formula—for they 
have two (see ‘Calculations, p. 14)—proves to be 
throttled at the outfall. To remedy this serious evil, 
Mr. Stephenson, as I have elsewhere stated, proposes 
to work this tunnel under pressure; employing an 
accumulated head of water above, to force a passage 
through the stricture below. This proposal, if car- 
ried into effect, would indeed involve the bursting 
pressure, and the liability to flooding, so pro 
deprecated by Mr. Burnell; whose comm 
anxiety on this head should therefore take a different 
direction. 

“ John Roe, I may mention in passing, avoids alto- 
gether this costly high-level diversion. He does not 
provide an enormous tunnel to take the water of 
sudden storms from the Hampstead hills to the Lea 
river ; but allows them to flow down their natural 
channel, the Fleet (aided at one point by a loop-li 
to the Thames, of which they aid the scour. So wi 
the Ranelagh waters, further westward. John Roe 
does not, like Mr. Stephenson, take them in a sub- 
terranean river to the Lea at Stratford, but gives 
all the relief required by bifurcating the Ran 
sewer at its outfall. The adoption of these sim 
expedients will save very large sums of money.” 

Controversialists would do well to imitate the tone 
of Mr. Ward’s next remarks :— 

“I pass over—as beside the purpose, and probably 
in some degree inconsiderate—Mr. Burnell’s specu- 
lations as to my desire for a lucrative appointment, 
and the epithets which escape him in referring to 
my person and my principles. In debates of this 
kind the public attention is given not to epithets, 
but to arguments. The disputant who provides 
solid facts and sound reasonings may rely on his 
readers to find epithets; and to apply them as de- 
served.” 

Mr. Ward thus speaks of Mr. Roe’s contributions 
to hydraulic science, and of the prevalent ignorance 
of its laws :— 

“T know of no investigations, previous to those of 








John Roe, affording any reliable information as to the 
flow of water in a ramified system of town sewers, 
John Roe was the first to determine, by actual experi- 
ment, the yield of various classes of town surface 
during showers of various intensities. And John Roe 
also first pointed out the effect of numerous affluents 
on the discharging power of atunnel. Of the 

ance that has prevailed, and = pos on 
important questions, we have ex in the 
fact that, up to the 8th of last month, 

in-chief of the Metropolitan Commission of 

(Mr. Bazalgette) was actually under the i 

that the maximum velocity of the Fleet, in 

through a ten-foot tunnel, was only one mile and one- 
third per hour, for which creeping pace the swift rush 
of eight miles per hour is now (thanks to the turnip- 
test) substituted by common consent.” 

Mr. Ward then adverts to Mr. Burnell’s display of 
hydrodynamic erudition ; quotes D’Aubuisson ; states 
the precise error of his antagonists’ formula; puts 
forth one of the boldest challenges we have ever seen 
offered; adds a striking familiar illustration of his 
point ; and winds up his letter by a reference to the 
downfall of the Jebb party, and the advent of Mr. 
Thwaites to power. These concluding portions of his 
| letter we transcribe at length :— 

“Mr. Burnell makes an impressive display of hydro- 
dynamic erudition ; enumerating, and recommending 
for my perusal, the works of 32 authors, from Galileo 
to D’Aubuisson. As, however, Mr. Burnell makes no 
quotation from any of those authorities, I will supply 
the omission. 

“ D’Aubuisson, at page 124 of his excellent ‘ Traité 
d’Hydraulique,’ observes that the accelerating force 
of gravity, which urges a stream of water onward, 
‘ne dependra que de la pente h la surface’ (will only 
depend on the declivity of the surface.) 

“ It is precisely in the neglect of this principle that 
the main error of Messrs. Stephenson, Haywood, 
Cubitt, and Bazalgette consists. eir formula takes 
as the fall, not the surface but the bottom de- 
clivity; not the fall of the stream itself, but ‘the 
fall of the sewer in feet per mile.’ (Vide ‘ Data,’ 
p. 4.) For them, therefore, the stream in a tunne 
falling one foot per mile, has this precise declivity an 
no more, whether it be flowing only eight or ten 
inches deep, or whether it be swollen by rains to the 
depth of as many feet. Erroneously — (with 
Bossut) an absolute parallelism between the slope of 
the steam and that of the channel, they ignore sach 
modern observations as those of Mr. Rawlinson at 
Hitchin, who, in a 15-inch pipe, 2365 feet long, falling 
only eight inches from end to end, found the stream, 





when flowing full at the head, only six inches deep at 
the outfall, They overlook the obvious fact that ia 
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this case; the surface'declivity was miore than double 
é 3 seventeen. They aveblind 
torthe’ ‘for me, and experimental 
established by Medworth—that the acceleration whi 
thus diminishes, by: more than half, the bulk of a 


running: stream, makes room im the: chamel which 
cénveys it (whether it bea tube or a tunnel) for tri- 
butaryaffinents. They do not consider that each of 
these affluents, as it enters the tunnel in its turn, not 
only brings to the main stream its: own acquired 
monrentum, but also tends to raise the water level ; 
thereby increasing the surface declivity ; thus, again, 
quickening the flow; and so, lastly, make room for 
fresh tributaries ; each of which, in its turn, repeats 
the accelerating process, till the velocity reaches seve- 
ral times the amount attainable in a branchless tunnel. 
Not perceiving these principles, they cannot of 
course perceive that the larger the tunnel is, and the 
smaller its rate of declivity, the larger will be propor- 
tion of velocity due to the stream itself, and the less 
will be the relative influence of the mere inclination 
of the channel. This is why the fallaey of their for- 
mula becomes more and more consipicuous as the 
tunnels to which it is applied become larger; and as 
errors of calculation involve more: serious con- 
sequences: This, lastly; is why they are unable to 
compute the velocity of a stream through a channel 


on a dead level; as, for instance, through their level | 


aqueduct over the Lea; the velocityand discharge of 
which are accordingly not to be found at the place 
where they’should have been set forth (page 37 of 
the ‘ Calculations.’) 

At this point I interpose a challenge. 

“1 challenge Mesers, Stephenson, Cubitt, Haywood, 
and Bazalgette, jointly and severally, to state, if they 
ean, the velocity with which the water will flow 
through their level aqueduct over the Lea What- 
ever velocity they state, I pledge myself to prove it 
wrong by other figures of their own 

“Tamexceedingly anxious to make this matter plain 
to the public—to bring the fallacy of this formula 
home to every man’s common sense, 

“For this purpose let us take an imaginary case. 
Let us suppose that the river Thames, where it is 500 
feet wide and ten feet deep, had (if I may use the 
expression) to be set up edgewise, and made to flow 
ima ravine ten feet wide and 500 feet deep. Its 
velocity, according to the formula of Messrs, Stephen- 
son, Cubitt, Haywood, and Bazalgette, would not be 
increased by the change, provided only that the slope 
of the bottom of the ravine were precisely equal to 
the slope of the original river bd. Yet who does 
not see that this altered disposition of the water would 


transform its quiet stream into a farious torrent — | 


tearing impetuously along, and bursting through 
every obstacle in its course? 

© To this formula, however, and: to its extravagant 
consequences, Messrs. Stephenson, Cubitt, Haywood, 
and aalgette are unfortunately pledged beyond 
retrieval ; as also were the party whom Mr. Thwaites’ 
election overthrew. So strong were'their convictions 
onthe subject that they actually pnt one of these 
eoloseal: works in band; and 150 feet of 12-foot 
tunnel stand, a lasting memorial of crror, at the east 
end of Victoria-park. That monstrous fragment will 
never, I am persuaded, beprolonged. The floods of 
the Fleet valley will never thunder through it; and no 
turnip, launched om the Ranelagh rainbrook at Kil- 
burn, will swim, whether at ten’ miles an hour or two, 
beneath its capacious areh. _ [t will remain what it is 
—a dry vault; the monument, and I hope the tomb, 
of an exploded fallacy. 

“Between the extravagant designs based. on that 
fallacy, and the practical suggestions of ‘ plain John 
Roe’s’ experience, the new Metropolitan Board of 
Works will shortly be called upon to choose on be- 
half of the London ratepayers. They have made a 
step in the right direction by declining the presi- 
deney of a gentleman who, last month, carried 


against me, by two to one, a vote expressing confidence | 


in the engineers, and refusing the inquiry I asked. 
They have made a step, better and bolder still, in 
electing as their chairman the man who, with only 
two to back him, stood by me on that occasion; and 
who, when out-voted (not out-reasoned), entered his 
written protest against the decision of the majority. 
In that moment of apparent victory Richard Jebb 
fell. In that mement of nominal defeat John Thwaites 
virtually acceded to power. Before an umpire at 
once so impartial and so bold, and before an assembly 
which has had the sagacity to single him out as its 
learler, I am confident truth will prevail. No juggling 
with double fornvale will puzzle: their plain common 
sense. They will not suppress an inquiry because of 
its inconvenience to a clique; nor will they sacrifice 
£874,000 to the prestige of an eminent name. 
“T have the honour to be; sir, &e. 

~ “FB, O, Warp. 

“12, Cork xt, Burlinsten-gardens, Dec. 24, 1855.” 





A Tx \NKLESS CHILD. 
Aman named Harvey Slagg, about 


years of age, 
waited a few days ago upon Mr. 


orton at the 
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Lambeth police-court, to ask his advice under very 
painful circumstances. He had carried on business 
as‘ a! maltster at Elkington imDerbyshire, but had 
failed, and was reduced to live om the: interest’ of 
£1,500, the marriage settlement of his wife; who. was 
a sister-in law of a Member of Parliament. He ap- 
prenticed his son toa grocer; but, when the youth 
came of age, some doubt arose as to whether the 
property did not belong to him, and Mr. Slagg, to 
avoid law expenses, consented to give up all interest 
in the £1,500, which he yielded to his son, together 
with a large amount of family plate. A’ grocer’s shop 
at Camberwell was then opened for the latter, and it 
was agreed that the father was to live with him. But 
the son shortly began to pay his addresses'to a young 
woman whom the father did not like. He therefore 
urged his son to make choice of some one else. The 
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note for him, which the lawyer refused to do. As Mr. 
Howard learnt not long after this that Rickaby was in 
custody, he made‘an investigation of the matter, and 
discovered that the affair was an imposition; that no 
such person as. Howard Clinton lived at the address 
which had been given, but that young Rickaby had 
had letters addressed to him in that name, at a sta- 
tioner’s shop, for which he had paid Gd. The letter to 
Mr. Howard, and the signature to the promissory note 
which it inclosed, were ascertainéd to be in the 
younger Rickaby’s hand-writing. 

The only evidence against. Cox appeared to be that 
he had accompanied Charles Rickaby on the first oe 
casion of the visit to Mr. Howard's offices, and the 
Recorder at the close of the case for the prosecution 
intimated his opinion that there was not sufficient 





marriage, however, took place, and the son was soon 
induced to turn his father out of the house, and to 
refuse a sixpence for his support. Had it not been | 





| he would have starved. He had endeavoured, but | 


peer to earn a subsistence for himself, 
| independent of his son ; he had applied to his son for 
| relief ; and he had written to his cousin, who is the 
| son of a member of Parliament, to intercede with his 
child, and endeavour to soften him. But to this. 
latter application, the son had returned for answer | 
that the union would be the fittest place for his 
father ; “ so that,” said the poor man, bursting into 
tears, “he would send me as a pauper to the very 
parish of which I was for many years one of the 
| principal guardians. But I would die of starvation 
first.” 

Mr. Norton, with many expressions of sympathy 
| with the father, and of horror at the unnatural con- 
duct of the son, placed Mr. Slagg under the care of 
the second clerk of the office, and referred him to the 
| chairman of the Newineton Board of Guardians. In 
the meanwhile, he promised to supply him from the 
poorbox with whatever he might require for his 
preseut necessities. Mr. Slagg expressed his grati- 
tude, and withdrew. 


A BLIND SWINDLER. 
Cuas. ALFRED Rickaby, a notorious blind swindler 
and James Rickaby, his son, have been tried on two 
charges of forgery and fraud. In the first charge, a 
solicitor, named Justice, accused Rickaby of having 
defrauded lrim of £68 5s. In the month of November, 
1850, Mr. Justice was visited by Rickaby, who stated 
to him that his name was Rowe, and that he called 
to request that he would immediately proceed against 
a man named Armstrony, who owed him money to 
the amount of £68, as well as rent fora house which 
| Armstrong then tenanted. As the lawyer really had 
a client of the name of Rowe, whom he knew was 
blind, but whom he had never seen, he had no doubt 
of the truth of Rickaby’s statement, and therefore 
wrote to Armstrong in the usual form, requiring 
{payment. Armstrong shortly afterwards called upon 
him and agreed to pay the £68, and also a half 
quarter’s rent ; but he said that before he did so he 
should require that certain deeds relating to property 
which belonged to his wife, and which he said had 
been handed to the pretended Mr. Rowe, should be 
give nup. This reque st was communicated to Rickaby, 
who again called at Mr. Justice’s office, and said that 
he was willing to deliver up the deeds, but, as he had 
placed them in other hands, and had money advanced 
him upon them, he could not give them up until he | 
was paid the £68. The lawyer therefore at once | 
gave the prisoner a check for that amount, and he 
| left the office, promising to bring the deeds that 
afternoon; but Mr. Justice from that time saw no 
more of either Rickaby of Armstrong. The whole 
affair was then discovered to be a fraud, and Arm- 
strong was subsequently tried and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. 
| The second case against Rickaby was one of forgery, 
a £50 bill of exchange having been signed in : 
| false name and uttered. In this transaction he was as- 
| sisted by James Rickaby, his son, andayoungmannamed 
| William Cox, who also appeared in the indictment. 
| Last September, Messrs. Howard and Gatty, solicitors, | 
jin Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, were called upon 
by the blind impostor and Cox, the former of whom | 
| stated that he had been recommended there by a Mr. 
| Thompson, and that he wished the fixin to institute 
| proceedings against a gentleman living in Connaught- | 
| terrace, Piigware-road, named Howard Clinton, who 
owed the prisoner £120. Mr. Howard accgrdingly | 
wrote to the address mentioned, requiring payment | 
of the money, and in due course he received a letter 
acknowledging the debt and offering to pay £70 down 





The lawyer upon this communicated the proposed 
terms to Rickaby, who at once acceded to them, and 


anda promissory note for £50. These he shortly after- 


arose as to the payment of the money, Rickaby 





evidence as regarded him to go to the jury. 

Rickaby was convicted on both charges. His son 
was found guilty on the second indictment. Boththe 
prisoners asserted their innocence in a very insolent 


for the humanity-of the persons with whom he lodged, | manner; and the father had the effrontery to say 


that if he only had time he would bring Mr. Clinton 


| forward as a witness to prove that he had paid the 


promissory note, as he was then returning home from 
America for that purpose. The Recorder sentenced 
both the Rickabys to four years’ penal servitude. 


TWO EXECUTIONS. 

Execution oF JonaTHAN Heywoop.—This jaan, 
who was found guilty, at the last Assizes, of the mur- 
der of a woman with whom he had cohabited, was 
hung at Kirkdale on Saturday morning last by the 
ubiquitous Caleraft, notwithstanding the efforts ofthe 
local agents for the abolition of capital punishment, who 
prayed for a reprieve. Mr. Thonfas Wright, ‘“ the pri- 
son philanthropist of Manchester,” paid frequent visits 
to the prisoner in the condemned cell, and succeeded in 
inducing him to express repentance for the licentious 
life he had led. Heywood did not, however, acknow- 
ledge that he had committed the crime for which he 
was about to suffer; and he exhibited great self- 
possession to the last, combined, however, with re- 
| ligious devotion. He ate a hearty supper on Friday 

night, and slept till five o’clock on Saturday morning, 
An immerse crowd assembled to witness the execu- 
tion; and some missionaries, baulked in their at- 
tempts to see the prisoner, dispersed themselves 
among the people, and “improved the oceasion” by 
exhorting the young to take warning by the example 
offered them, and to live in temperanee. It is said 
that their efforts were attended with some good in 
leading to a greater degree of decorum. 

ApranaM Baker, the murderer of the girl to whom 
he was engaged, Naomi Kingswell, at Southampton, 
was hung at Winchester, on Tuesday. He met his 
end with great calmness. During his last days he 
completely exonerated the girl from charges which 
had been made against her moral character. He wrote 
a letter to each of his relations, and left the ensuing 
paper, addressed to the chaplain, but not finished :— 

“Jan, 8th. 

“Mr. Rogers,—Dear Sir,—May the Lord help me to 
leave a few words as my last here on earth—and may 
the Lord bless them—to every one of my dear fellow- 
prisoners, and may the Lord bless you, my dear minis- 
ter—may you be enabled to show the rest of your 
flock the way to the fountain opened for sin and un- 
cleanness—which sin shortened my life. What has 
brought me here? Pride—short prayers—not read. 
ing my Bible—Sabbath-breaking, and all manner of 
wickedness, which ended my days for shooting of my 
fellow creature. And may this be a solemn warning 
to you all for life. When I was brought-to prison at 
Southampton my minister read the 53rd of Isaiah, 
which overflowed my eyes with tears ; another minis- 
ter read the 51st Psalm, and showed me the awfu? 
condition I brought myself to, and my wicked heart 
began to open. I questioned myself as to who made 
me, and where I should go if I was to die this night, 
and began to cry, ‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 
I began toreadmy Bible; I read the New Testament 
right through, and seemed to understand it by praying 
to God for the help of the Holy Spirit.” 

The same devotional spirit was exhibited to the 
last. As he walked to the drop, his voice was heard 
appealing to the Lord to receive his soul. 





i iS e Sote t 
OUR CIVILISATION. 
Mr. Commissioner Evans and Mr. Lioryp.—We 


have received a visit froma friend of Mr. Commissioner . 


Evans, who undertook to express the dissatisfaction 
of that gentleman at the following remark which we 
appended to the case of John Ballad Lloyd, as detailed 
last week under the head of “Our Civilisation :”’"— 
‘On the face-of it, the case seems one of great hard- 
ship.” We really do not see what occasion the Com- 


and the remainder by a promissory note at a month, | missioner has for being offended, or for connecting the 


observation with himself. Lloyd asserted before 
Alderman Copeland, and his assertions have not yet 


eventually Mr. Howard received a letter from the sup- | been disproved, that an illegal seizure had been made 
posed Howard Clinton, containing £70 in bank-notes | upon his goods by some person not named; that the 


| bed had been taken from under his wife, who had but 


wards handed over to Rickaby; but some difficulties | recently been confined ; and that the very windows 


| 


and doors had been carried away from his dwelling’ 


wanting Mr. Howard to cash the £50 promissory It was in the desperation of this poverty and wrong 
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that he*committed” the umjustifiable outrage on Mr. 
Commissioner Evans; un an idea (whether right 
or vot) that) the Commissioner’ought to assist him. 
We are:very) well‘aware that’a counter statement will 
oftencentirely change the aspect of a case, and there- 
forecweused the qualifying expression; ‘On the face 
ofiit;” &c: But, judging from the facts then known, 
thie case was’ hard; and we have not'yet seem any 
statements calculated to alter that impression. How- 
everjas it does not clearly appear that Mr. Commis- 
sioner’ Bvanus was the cause of the (alleged) illegal 
seigurey he has'really no occasion—-or none that we 





knowof—to connect himself with our imputation of 
hardship. His friend was at rather unnecessary 
pains:to‘expound the’ truigm that a judge must be | 
from outrage on the bench; but this is a | 
pointsupon.which there can be no two opinions, and 
whiehi.isquite beyond the necessity of discussion. 
RopBerY and Atremrted Mcrper.—Mr. Secker, | 
housekeeper to Mr. Crossland, bookseller, Fenchurch- | 
street, went'into his master’s cellar on the evening of | 
the lst of January, and, finding the coal-shovel re- | 
moved and placed against the door of a cupboard in | 
thecellar, he suspected’ something wrong. He took | 
up the: shovel, and then’ discovered three youths in | 
the cupboard, one of whom immediately said, | 
“Murder him!” They accordingly rushed at him, | 
beat him with a stick'till he was insensible, and then | 
escaped from the house. Mr. Secker pursued as soon | 
as he came to his senses, and a passenger inthe streets | 
secured ‘one of the lads: The other two got off, but 
have'sinee been captured; and all are now under re 
naadat the Mansion hyuse, together with an accessory 
before the fact: The lads say they were encouraged 
to enter the premises by some of Mr. Crossland’s 
ya; aud that they should not have assaulted Mr. 
Seckerthad he not struek at'them with the shovel. 
Raitway Station Ropspertes. — William 
John Underwood, and William King, “ swell-mob 
men;” are under’ remand at Lambeth, charged with 
picking: pockets at the Waterloo station of the South 
Western Railway. On being taken into custody, the | 
two former made a desperate resistance, and a large | 
mob of disreputable characters attempted a rescue. | 
BasgE Money.—The New Court (Central Criminal 
Court) was occupied the principal part of Tuesday 
trying prisoners for passing bas: a crime } 
which, notwithstanding the severe sentences generally 
passed, is most fearfully on the increas: Although 
80° short atime has elapsed since the last sessions, 
seventeen prisoners, or nearly one-third of the 
persons: committed, were charged with this class of 
offence ; only one prisoner out of the seventeen tried 
was acquitted, and the others were sentenced to terms4 
of imprisonment varying from six to eighteen months. | 
It appeared from the evidence adduced during the 
day that there have been in circulation a 


Jones, 


money 


great many 


spurious half-crowns struck in hard metal and electro- 
plated. They will not, however, bear a close inspec- 
tion, being a very rough imitation. They wil! not 


bend in the detector, but, being rung upon a hard 
stance, sound very dull 

THe Wire Murper at New yN-TYNE. 
The inquest on Beardmore has terminated in a ver 
dict of manslaughter against her husband. 

InsaNe HomicipaL Morners. — Mary M’ Neill, 
spinster, has been tried at the Central Criminal Court 
for the murder of her two children, under cireum- 
stances described in the Leader of December Sth. | 
She was acquitted on the ground of insanity, which is 
hereditary in her family.—Sarah Allen, a married 
woman, has also been acquitted, nm the same ground, | 
of the murder of two of her children, whom she | 
threw into the Thames late at night, close to the 
Cadogan pier, Chelsea. She took three of her children 
out in a fog, threw them into the water, and after- 
wards went to the house of a friend in great dis- 
tress, and said she had lost her children. It was two 
o'clock in the morning before she returned to her 
husband, and she then appeared in an agony of grief. 
By the time she reached home, two of her children 
had. been rescued, and were with their father; but 
one of these subsequently died, and the third child 
was’ not recovered until dead. The woman was 
afflicted with a fear that she, her husband, and her 
children, were scrofulous 
upset her reason. 
the family. 

p Game Law Casgs.— Stephen Goodsell, a labourer 
in the employ of a farmer at Ewhurst, Sussex, was 
convicted at the latter end of last November of setting 
traps for taking game. Within the last few days, he 
has appealed to the Quarter Sessions against the de- 
cision of the county magistrates ; and the court has 
quashed the conviction, and ordered the magistrates 
to pay the costs, amounting to £26. Henry Hoile, a 
youth about seventeen years of age, was charged at 
the Wingham Petty Sessions with shooting a pheasant, 
the property of Mr. Rice, M.P. for Dover. The bird 

strayed on to the land of the boy’s master, a 
farmer ; and Hoile said he shot at it to seare it away, 
as there were “aterrible many” birds about the 
land, and he was told to drive them off He was 
fined £1,, and 17s. 6d. costs ; one of the magistrates 
(Sir Brook Bridges) observing, “It will be a very good 


ib | 


, and this appears to have 
In this case, also, madness was in 





| were written in his own hand :— 











wi ou.” The lad asked for a time to pay 
the money, but was refused, and he was y sent 
to prison for one month, with hard labour. Lord 
Londesborough, having sent £5 to the lad, received 
the following insolent letter from one of the bench :— 
“My Lord,—Being one of the magistrates on the 
bench at the time that Henry Hoile was fined 20s., 
and 17s. 6d. costs, for shooting a pheasant, I feel that 
my decision, in common with that of the other magis- 
trates present, is called in question, in a manner not 
the most courteous, by your extraordinary freak of 
sending £5 to the boy asa reward for his misconduct, 
without being yourself at all cognisant of the merits 
of the case. Into those merits I do not choose to 
enter. Suffice it that a decision was come to, and on 
it the magistrates are content to stand, your lord- 
ship’s objection notwithstanding. Whether the case 
was one which ought to have been prosecuted, I kitow 
not, and shall not stop to inquire. My object in 
writing is to request that your lordship will be 


arning to 





good enough, should you require any outlet for your | 
liberality, to bestow it on some one worthier of it, | 
and, at the same time, to extend your mistaken criti- 
cisms to some other bench than that of Wingham; | 
and, by your lordship’s permission, I would suggest} 
that one to which your lordship belongs.—I have the | 
honour to remain, your lordship’s obedient servant, 
Narb. Hughes D'Aeth. Knowlton-court, Dec. 20, 
1855.” | 
A PorticaL anp Re.igious Ticker-or- Leave} 
Man.—The holder of a ticket-of-leave, a young man 


| named James Donovan, who sometimes calls himself 


Johu White, has been examined before Mx. Yardley 
at the Thames police-office, on a charge of burglary. | 
He has been convieted of robbery several times: be- | 


| fore, and other cases against him are now pending; 


but it was stated that, while in confinement in Port- 
land prison, his conduct was “exemplary,” and in 
other confinement good. Some letters to his parents 
were produced, and on one of them the following lines 


| 

* Fain do Ll wish the day was come 

For me to see my native home, | 

My father and my mother dear, | 

Their hearts to comfort and to cheer ; | 

But faith is weak, affection strong, } 

And time appears to be so long.” 

On another of these letters, announcing the death of 

his brother, Donovan had written some verses, copied 

from a child’s book of poetry, and called the “The 
First Grief :’— 


‘** Oh, call my brother back to me, 


The summer comes with flower and bee— 
Where is my brother gone ?” 

When before Mr. Yardley, Donovan made a long de- 
fence in a whining tone, and cried, bellowed, and 
roared. He said it was hard, very hard, he should be 
taken into custody for an offence of which he was in- 
nocent, and all his former delinquencies brought up 
against him by the hard-hearted police. He had be- ! 
haved well in Portland prison, and his papers proved 
he was a good man there. He was inelined to do 
good and walk in the ways of righteousness; but 
some persons got holdof him on New Year's night 
and made him drunk, and a man gave him the box to 
carry (he had been found in the middle of the night 
carrying a box which contained stolen property). He 
begged for mercy, on account of his father and 
mother. This affair, he said, would carry them to the 
grave if he was committed for trial. He was com- | 
mitted for trial, nevertheless, and, having been found 
guilty, was sentenced to six years’ penal servitude. 

DROWNED WHILE THIEVING.—A man at Manchester, 
while endeavouring to steal lead from a roof, missed 
his footing, and, falling into the Rochdale canal, 
which flows underneath, was drowned.—Another man 
in the neighbourhood of Kingston, Surrey, was 
drowned in a well, while stealing apples from an 
orchard early last November. He was intoxicated at 
the time. The body has only just been discovered. 

ArremeT TO EscarE FROM HERTFORD GoaL.—John 
Williams, alias Goodenough, a burglar, has endea- 
voured to escape from Hertford Goal. He was dis- 
covered while removing the iron bars at the windew of 
his cell, and made a desperate resistance. He 
threatened to destroy himself, and for sixty hours re- 
fused food. He was then removed to Millbank, when 
he consented to receive nourishment. The same man 
once attempted to escape from Reading gaol ; and one 
of his comrades says there is no building in England 
strong enough to keep him in or to keep him out. 

TuRNiv SteaLING.—Three women at Stratford-on- 
Avon have been sentenced to a week's imprisonment 
for stealing a few turnips. 

Everett CARLTON, an old man nearly seventy years 
of age, surrendered at the Central Criminal Court, to 
take his trial for manslaughter. He had been com- 
mitted upon the coroner’s warrant, and had, it ap- 
peared, unskilfully set a copper, the result of which 
was that a fire took place, causing a loss of life. He 
was acquitted. 

Tue Hype Park Rrots.—Charles Madgett, William 
Gearing, and William Beuley, the three constables 


| they had been entrusted to be killed. 


{ 
| 
' 
I cannot play alone ; 
} 
! 


| chase of drink. 





who were reported by the Hyde Park Police Com- 





mission to have misconducted themselves on the lst 
of July, surrendered on Thursday to take their trial 
at the Central Criminal Court: Madgett was found 
guilty, and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment ; 
but the others were acquitted. ' 

MorE CHILD-starvine.—John Satchwell, an exea- 
= _ Maria i his wife, were at 

outhwark with neglecti to 

nourishment for their childien, Spvdlien calle ten 
and eleven years. These, it appeared, were only the 
children in law of the man. o children whom the 
woman had had by her present husband were well pro- 
vided for. The details were very similar to those in 
previous cases, and exhibited deliberate brutality on 
the part of the parents, who generally fared sumptu- 
ously while their offspring starved. A woman who 
lodged in their house on one occasion pledged a pair 
of boots for Mrs. Satchwell for sixpence, with which 
she purchased bread and bacon, and sent it to her; 
but no portion of this reached her children. The 
man and his wife were committed for trial—Edward 
Harvey and Harriett Ray have been tried on the 
charges detailed in our last week’s paper. The latter 
was acquitted, and the former found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment and hard labour for a year. 
—Charles Butler and his wife, indicted for the murder 
by starvation of their child, have been acquitted, since 
it appeared that they were in so abject a condition of 
poverty that they were unable even to support them- 
selves. 

Crurtty To Anmrars.—A farmer named William 
Pevowne was summoned before the Guildford Bench 
of Magistrates, at the instance of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for working two 
horses which had sustained serious ‘injuries in the 
legs, and which he had bought of a man to whom 
The benclt 
said they were unable to decide upon a question 
which was simply one of opinion as to whether the 


| animals were or were not fit to work; and therefore 
| the summons was dismissed, to the surprise of the 
| court. 


A Monomaniac.—Joseph Berridge, a man who re- 
cently pleaded guilty to a charge of threatening to 


| shoot the Rev. Mr. Brown, under the impression that 


he had seduced his wife, and who was liberated on 


| finding bail for good behaviour, has been 


brought before the Central Criminal Court. Sinee 
the former proceedings, he has sent threatening letters 


| to the committing magistrate, and also to Mr. Brown. 


He has therefore been agnimtordeped into custody, and 

sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisénment. 
JUVENILE Berccars.—Some revelations with re- 

spect to the child beggars who crowd about. bakers’ 


| and eating-house windows, came out on Monday at, 


the Mansion-house, where a little boy, about nine 
years of age, was charged with. begging. A baker's 
shopman said he had often tested the alleged —— 
of the children by giving them bread; but he had di 

covered they did not eat it. When bread had been 
given to them by passers-by, they had often asked 
him to buy it at a reduced price ; and had he given 
this, it would have gone to the parents for the pur- 
Sir R. W. Carden, who stated his 
opinion that begging would never be put down until 


| the givers as well as the recipients of alms are 
| punished, said that some beggars to whom a lady of 


his acquaintance had given three or four pounds of 


| beef steaks went into the shop of the butcher where 
| the meat was bought, and, laying down the steaks, 


said, “You know we don't want this. Take it back, 
and give us the money you got for it; or buy it from 
us at any price you can afford.” In the present case, 
the boy was detained, and the police"were ordered to 
look after his parents. 

Kyock-TuRNAL AmuseMEentTs.—Mr. K. H, Core 
nish, a medical student of St. George's Hospital, has 
been fined £3 for wrenching, off a door in Ebury- 
street, Pimlico, a knocker and a bell-pull. It. appeared 
that he had been at some Christmas entertaimment, 
and was returning late at night, intoxicated, when 
he was seized with a vehement desire to wage war 
upon the knockers and bell-pulls. Even after he was 
in the custody of the police, he rushed towards adoor 
and said he would have the knocker. 





AMERIC 

Tux “ difficulty” with Mr. Crampton seems to be 
growing less and less every day. It is thought that 
that gentleman will not be compelled to retire, but 
that the United States Government will recognise the 
fact that he only acted under the inspiration of the 
home ministry, and will receive the explanations of 
that ministry as satisfactory. The Speaker is not yet 
elected at Washington; and in the meanwhile the 
President has caused his speech to be put into type 
in his own mansion. Abuse of confidence on former 
occasions is alleged as the cause of this extraordinary 
proceeding. 

Great interest and agitation have been aroused by 
the seizure at New York of the steam-ship Northern 
Light, on a charge of being engaged in a “ fillibuster- 
ing” expedition to Nicaragua. She was brought to 
by a shot from the United States revenue cutter 
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Washington, and compelled to return and anchor in 
the N River. Two officers were sent on board, 
where about three hundred and fifty young men, 
mostly in destitute ci were found. A 
i tt arose between these officers and 
tain Tinklepaugh, a custom-house agent, and ulti- 
mately the hawser was cast off, and thé steamer 
proceeded down the bay on her voyage, with the 
United States officers on board. The revenue cutter 
was towed after her, and she was again brought to. 
The passengers were ordered to remain on board 
during the night, but some were smuggled on shore. 
On the following morning security was given for the 
ship; the chief officers were held to bail; and the 
steamer was released. Several persons, including 
the Nicaraguan minister, were arrested, and many of 
the passengers were put ashore. 

Referring to this event, the Tribune says that the 
United States authorities have been furnished with 
affidavits and documents—which they deem irre- 
futable—showing that a wide-spread movement has 
been commenced all along the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States to send men and arms to Nica 
ragua, for the purpose of organising an army in that 
State to deseend upon Cuba and St. Domingo, and 
wrest them from their present possessors. After the 
consummation of this po e interested 
in the movement propose to unite into one confede- 
racy the State of Nicaragua and such other portions 
of Central America as may be acquired by conquest 
or otherwise, Cuba and St. Domingo, and either to 
set up a separate republic, or to apply for admission 
into the American Union as slave States, 

At new York, there was an active demand for 
money, but with an adequate supply, at ten to twelve 
per cent. 

A L&GISLATIVE QUARREL IN GRENADA.—The legia- 
lative business of the Grenada session was opened on 
the 27th of November. In consequence of a differ- 
ence which existed in reference to the Money Bill for 
1856, the House sent an address to the Executive, 

raying for an adjournment until the 17th of 

ebruary. This not having been granted, the House 
had refused to meet, and it was rumoured that his 
Excellency intended convening it by proclamation for 
the 18th of December. It was believed that this 
would lead to a dissolution, which would be fraught 
with great inconvenience to the public. 





THE ORIENT. 

Borswau.—(From @ Private Correspondent).—There 
is but little news to send you from Burmah. Major 
Phayre’s embassy was to have left Ava on the 15th, 
and would reach Prome on the 22nd. The Governor- 
General is expected to visit Rangoon during Novem- 
ber, and will perhaps make a trip up country, but 
will of course not visit Ava. This whole country is 
perfectly tranquil. The embassy was most cour- 
— received, and it is said that the arrangements 
made by Major Phayre with his Burmese Majesty have 
been satisfactory to both parties. This country is 
marvellously fertile, and only requires men properly 
so called to make it of immense value. 

Ay EnauisHMan’s EXPERIENCE OF THE REBELLION 
1x Cxurva.—A gentleman in China, writing to a 
friend in Exeter, says :—“ The rebellion still continues 
in China, but is now principally confined to the 
mountainous parts. The rebels in the neighbourhood 
of Canton were some time since driven away and 
captured, and the trade has been revived. By a 
report, obtained recently from good authority, it 
appears that upwards of 70,000 men have been pub- 
licly executed ifi Canton since the commencement 
of the Chinese new year, on the 17th of February last. 
The same authority states the number put to death at 
Shan-king-fu at 27,000, and about 25,000 atthe taking 
of the fort in Blenheim Reach, and the subsequent 
captures among the villages thereabouts. I believe, 
however, that the numbersare very much understated. 
I was at Canton in February last; and visited the 
rebelsat the fort in Blenheim Reach. I went also 
to the execution ground at Canton, and it stank 
worse than half-a-dozen slaughter-houses. The sides 
of the walls were sprinkled and covered with blood. 
The cloths and ‘tails’ of the unfortunate wretches 
were lying in heaps, and the ground was covered with 
clotted and dried cakes of human blood. In many 
of the villages near Blenheim fort, and other places 
adjoining, houses have been erected where suspected 
or proscribed persons may commit suicide, and thus 
save their posthumous reputations, and be buried by 
their friends ; and hundreds are said to have gone to 
these places (where their bodies would be identified), 
and put an end to their existence by hanging or taking 
opium. Many women (probably those who had lost 
all hope of support or safety) have also destroyed 
themselves. Such things as these show how sad is 
the state of native society, and how wide-spread is 
the desolation the insurrection has caused in that 
province, Its results, so far asone can judge, have 
been unmitigated evils to the people of both parties. 
Onthe 9thinst. one of the leaders, named Kam Sin, was 
put to death by a lingering punishment—having 
been cut up into one hundred and eight pieces. There 





THE LEADER. 


are three grades of this mode of execution ; the other 
two, where the criminal is divided into twenty-four 
or thirty-six pieces, not being considered so dis- 

. This leader headed the bands which 

ed the north of the city last autumn and 
winter. More that three hundred of lesser note were 
executed the same day, and on one day last month 
over seven hundred were executed. There has been 
a festival of seven days lately held, something like 
an All Souls’ festival, for the repose of the spirits of 
the officers and soldiers killed during the contest. 
One of the most affecting sights connected with the 
matter is that of one hundred or more coolies, 
lounging about the streets, waiting for the executions, 
that they may pounce upon and seize the yet pal- 
pitating bodies, to hurry off with them to the pits. 
I have no doubt that the number of lives lost on both 
sides throughout the empire, since the rebellion com- 
menced, is 2,000,000.” 

Torture in Inpia.—A man named Muntoo, who 
was arrested at Calcutta on a charge of theft, has been 
tortured by the Mohurrir to make him confess. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he was hung to the 
rafters by the wrists, severely beaten, and squeezed 
with a bamboo. The fact having been brought under 
the notice of the higher authorities, the Mohurrir 
and his accomplices were committed for trial, and, 
being convicted, were sent to work in chains on the 
Alipore gaol. 

IRELAND. 
LrcaL Promotion IN IRELAND.—Mr. Matthew B. 





Sausse, Q.C., formerly Crown prosecutor on the 
Leinster Circuit, has been appointed to a seat on 
the judicial bench at Bombay. The salary is £6,000 
a-year. Sir William Jeffeott, Recorder of Penang, | 
another member of the Irish bar, had been recently | 
promoted to that office, but died before he heard of his 
advancement. 

Tue Suirrinc Trade oF Bexrast.—The Belfast 
papers publish the annual list of the vessels registered | 
in the Custom’s revenue, as arrived at that port on the | 
Ist of January, 1856. From this semi-official docu- | 
ment it transpires that the commercial relations of the 
past year have been less favourable to speculation in | 
the shi 
ceding the present war. 

Irish Mrntnc Enterprise.—At the half-yearly | 
meeting of the Irish Mining Company, a very satisfac- | 
tory report was read, showing an exceedingly prosper- | 
ous condition of the copper, lead, and coal mines. | 

RipanpisM iN Kina's County. — The northern | 
portion of King’s County has been the scene recently 
of riband conspiracies and agrarian outrages, though 
these latter have happily stopped short of murder. 
The rest of Ireland is tranquil. 








pping trade than in either of the two years pre- | 


| 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


(From a Private Correspondent.) 

I recReET having been unable to write to you an 
account of the reception of the troops. It was truly 
a grand spectacle, and a curious one to observe. [ 
never knew til] then how thoroughly military a nation 
was France. The population was moved not by a 
sentiment of compassion, but of glory: moved to 
tears. I confess, in all humility, I was as weak as 
the rest. And yet no one despises more heartily 
than myself the profession of a soldier. To slaughter 
men fora souaday? Fie! 

In the midst of the general emotion, I picked up 
two mots interesting enough. A bourgeois, a real 
Prudhomme, seeing the movement in the streets and 
in the feelings of the people, growled out between 
his teeth, “ Tout 'ca, c'est encore du désordre.” We 
have fellow-citizens whose ideal of a well-constituted 
society is an oyster-bed! When the Voltigeurs de 
la Garde began to file off, I heard behind me a sturdy 
voice saying, “Ces Jean F—'s la! Hewreusement, il 
nen reste que le tiers.” I turned round to look at the 
man who was speaking so energetically—it was the 
venerable chaplain of the Zouaves, en soutane, if you 
please! His mot reminded me that the Guard had 
exchanged a shot or two with the Zouaves. But all 
this is past and gone. 

In the financial world, nothing is talked of but the 
last coup of the Pereires, who have (some say) 
“made” (“ convey, the wise it call,”) fifteen millions 
of francs (£600,000) in the amalgamation of the gas 
companies. 

In the monde honnete, the subject of all conversa- 
tions has been the death and burial of our great 
sculptor, Davip p’ANcERS. His death has been has- 
tened by exile, by chagrin, by his country’s suffer- 
ings and by his own; in a word, by the Second of 
December. He was a very rare exception, almost 
unique, amongst us, in that the grandeur of his 
genius was united with uprightness of heart. He 
loved, with equal passion, art and liberty ; his poli- 
tical life was spotless; he made no concession to per- 
sons, nor to circumstances; and even in the pre- 
sence of death, when all his limbs were paralysed, 
his firm and persistent energy of will clung to the 
great ideas of his life. He desired that his funeral 
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should be of the strictest simpli in 

his poor and humble — tHe focbat his body to 
be carried to the chi " he might not 
form an act of hypocrisy after death which he 
never performed in life. He would not a 
decoration, which he never wore in life, to be placed 
bs his coffin, nor the uniform of the Institute, 
which he considered absurd. 

The crowd which followed his body to Pere la 
Chaise numbered from 1,000 to 1,200 persons, and 
was composed of two distinct sections—artists and 
republicans. All our great artists were present to 
render homagé to the father of our modern sculpture. 
All the chiefs of the republican party had appointed 
to meet at his grave: Carnot, Goudchaux, Cavaignac, 
Guinard, Jean Reynaud, Henri Martin, Béranger, 
Martin de Strasbourg, Jules Simon, Sarrans Jeune, 
Marie, Crémieux, Manin, Vaulabelle, Pelletan, Des- 
pois, Charton, Charles Thomas, Corbon, all the writers 
of the Siecle and the Estafette, and many others, whose 
names I omit. Behind the leaders de opinion 
honnete, came that elite of the schools which seeks to 
revive public spirit: these were the young men who 
hissed Nisard and Sainte Beuve the other day, and who 
hiss La Florentine every evening at the Odéon, not 
only because it is a wretched piece, but because it is 
sumed to be under the patronage of Prince Napo- 
eon. 

The cortege was closed in by two lines of police 
agents, some in private costume, others in uni 
These gentlemen were so numerous, that a man of the 
people asked if the departed was General of the ser- 
gents de ville, seeing that they had all come to his 
funeral ? 

The approaches to the cemetery were guarded by 
cavalry. Within these were detachments of gendar- 
merie mobile on all sides, ocenpying every height, 
carbine in hand, vigilantly watching the cortege. 

A few select persons were enabled to reach the tomb. 
The rest were prevented by crossed bayonets. M. 
Halevy delivered an address, simple, heartfelt, and 
almost courageous. After which the crowd retired in 
perfect order, under the eyes of the police. Coming 
out of the cemetery a few young men cried, Vive 
Beranger ! The patriarch of song replied to them 


| with his paternal accents: Mes enfants, ce sera 
| bientét mon tour. A few, more imprudent than the 


rest, shouted, Vive la Liberté ; they were immediatel 
laid hold of, and I have not heard of their desti- 
nation. 

Allow me to mention an incident, which may give 
you some idea of the depth of hypocrisy to which we 
have sunk. The very day of the funeral, a former 
friend of M. David came to the house of the departed, 
went into the porter's lodge, and said to the concierge 
in an unctuous voice, “ You will tell Madame David 
that I heard she had not sent the body of her hus- 
band to the church, and that I have been to pray for 
him.” Now, who do you think this excellent Christian 
was? M.Veuillot?—No. A new convert, M. Nisard? 
Do you giveit up? It was M. de Cormenin, the author 
of the “ Livre des Orateurs !” 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


PEACE PROSPECTS. 

Tue ill-feeling of Austria against Russia increases 
day by day. It is said to have been caused by the 
insolent bearing of the Russians towards the subjects 
of Francis Joseph, who are openly taunted with their 
obligations towards the Czar. One of the Russian 
diplomatic agents is reported to have said of the 
Austrians, “ These wretched creatures to whom, a 
few years since, we gave back a kingdom (Hungary), 
are ready to assist in taking from us a province.” 
Great coldness, therefore, exists between the two 
empires ; but it is doubtful whether Austria will 
draw the sword—at least, during the present year. 
The differences on the subject of religion—the claims 
of each nation to be considered as belonging to the 
only “ orthodox” church—are adding their contribu- 
tion to the fuel which may at length be kindled, The 
Austrian clergy are very much opposed to Russia ; 
and the Emperor, as we know, is greatly under the 
influence of the Church. 

A circular from Count Nesselrode, dated Dec. 22nd, 
has been transmitted to Austria. It contains pro- 
posals for peace, which are a repetition of those 
which were presented a few weeks ago by Prince 
Gortschakoff to Count Buol, at Vienna, and with 
which our readers are acquainted. Their object is to 
exclude all ships of war from the Black Sea, with the 
exception of those belonging to Russia and Turkey, 
who are to determine the number which will satishy 
each, without the ostensible participation ofany other 
Power. These terms, it is needless to say, will not be 
listened to. 

That the Russian ambassador at Vienna does not 
feel himself on comfortable terms with those of 
France and England is evidenced by an anecdote re- 
lated by the Times Austrian correspondent, who says, 
“On the 31st of December, M. Von Stackhausen, the 
Hanoverian Minister, invited some acquaintances to 
see the old year out and the new one in, and his 
guests were, the members of the Russian, English, 
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French embassies. The first arrival was Sir 
Seuiiton Seymour, who chanced to be so deeply 
engaged in conversation when Prince Gortschakoff 
entered that he did not remark his presence. The 
Russian Minister had hardly made himself comforta- 
ble in his chair when M. de Bourquney, accompanied 
by one or two of the members of the French embassy, 
arrived. Whether the air of the room was oppressive 
or whether Prince Gortschakoff was out of his element, 
I cannot say; but certain it is that he left the house 





soon after M. de Bourqueney entered it. 

The Emancipation of Brussels says that Count 
Esterhazy met with a very cold reception from the | 
Czar. The Count on handing to him the Austrian | 
ultimatum (if it may be so called), beseeched him to 
agree to the honourable conditions to which the | 
Emperor Francis Joseph had taken a firm resolution | 
toadhere; but Alexander made no reply, and shortly | 
changed the subject. A second attempt was made by 
the Count, but failed. These stories, however, must 
be received with caution. On the other side of the | 
question, the Dresden Journal states that telegraphic | 
despatches from St. Petersburg have been received, 
representing that the peace negotiations are progress- 
ing favourably, and that an unconditional rejection of 
the proposals by Russia is not feared. Colonel | 
Manteuffel, it is said, has delivered into the hands of | 
the Austrian Emperor a despatch from the King of 
Prussia, refusing, on the part of that monarch, to en- 
force the conditions of Austria. Captain Von Rauch 
has left Berlin for St. Petersburg, bearing private 
despatches from the King and Court to the Imperial 
family of Russia. 

Count Neasselrode has declared confidentially to 
M. de Seebach that in his opinion Russia made, in the 
circular of the 22nd of December (relating to the 
closing of the Black Sea to all but the ships of Russia 
and Turkey), the last concessions that she ought to 
make. 

The Danish Government, in a circular addressed to 
he various European States, renews the declaration 
in virtue of which it persists in continuing its position 
as a neutral Power, and declines to admit that it is 
bound in any way by the treaty concluded on the 
2lst of November between Sweden and the Western 
Powers. 

The Independance Belge publishes the text of the 
propositions submitted by Austria to the Czar: 

“1. DanuBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

“Complete abolition of the Russian protectorate. | 
The Danubian Principalitics shall receive an organisa- 
tion conformable to their wishes, to their wants, to 
their interests, and this new organisation, respecting 
which the population itself will be consulted, shall} 
be recognised by the contracting Powers and sauc- | 
tioned by the Sultan, as emanating from his sovereign | 
initiative. No State shall be able, under any pretext 
whatever, under any form of protectorate, to interfere 


in the question of the internal administration of the 











Principalities ; they shall adopt a definitive perma- 
nent system demanded by their geographical position, 
and no impediment can be made to their fortifying, in 
the interest of their safety, in such manuer as they 
may deem advisable, their territory against foreign 


aggression. 

“In exchange for the strong places and territories 
occupied by the allied armies, Russia consents to a 
rectification of her frontier with Turkey in Europe. 
It would commence in the vicinity of Chetym, foll 
the line of the mountaius, which extend in a south- 
easterly direction, and terminate at Lake Sasik. The 
line (trace) shall be definitively regulated by the gene- 
ral treaty, and the conceded territory would return to 
the Principalities and to the suzerainty of the Porte. 

“II. Tae DanuBe. 

“The freedom of the Danube and of its mouths 
shall be efficaciously assured by European institutions, 
in which the contracting Powers shall be equally re- 
presented, except the particular positions of the lords 
of the soil on the banks (des riverains), which shall be 
regulated upon the principles established by the act | 
of the Congress of Vienna as regards the navigation of 
rivers. Each of the contracting Powers shall have the 
right to keep one or two small vessels stationed at | 
the mouths of the river, destined to assure the execu- | 





tion of the regulations relative to the freedom of the 
Danube. 
“TIT. NEUTRALISATION OF THE BLACK SEA. 

“This sea shall be open to merchant vessels— | 
closed to war navies (marines militaires): conse- | 
quently, no naval military arsenals shall be created or 
maintained there. The protection of the commercial | 
and maritime interests of all nations shall be assured | 
in the. respective ports of the Black Sea by the 
establishment of institutions conformable to inter- | 
national law, and to the customs sanctioned in such | 
matters. The two Powers which hold the coast | 
en, themselves to maintain only the number of 
fies wesncie, of a fixed force, necessary for their coast | 


service. This convention, concluded separately | 


| able form, has taken place to-day at the offices of the 


| the week. 
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the consent of the signataries of the general treaty. 
The closing of the Straita will admit the exception 
applicable to the stationary vessels mentioned in the 
preceding article. 

“TV. Cunistian Subsxcts oF THE Porte. 

“ The iminunities of the Rayah subjects of the Porte 
shall be religiously preserved, without infringement 
on the independence and dignity of the Sultan's 
crown. As deliberations are taking place between 
Austria, France, Great Britain, and the Sublime Porte 
to assure to the Christian subjects of the Sultan their 
religiousand political rights, Russia shall be invited, 
when peace is made, to associate herself thereto. 

oF, 

“The belligerent Powers reserve to themselves the 
right which appertains to them of producing in a 
European interest special conditions over and above 
the four guarantees.” 

FRANCE. 

‘he Prefect of Police has issued a decree for the 
re-organisation of the inspectors of the butchers. 
These inspectors, who were previously appointed by 
the Prefect on the recommendation of the butchers, 
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it is certain that, 
of unusual = 

A new mouth has oponed at the summit of Vesu- , 
vius ; lava is flowing forth; and the sea is agitated, 
and emits sulphureous vapour. 

A despatch from Vienna has besn received by 
the local Government at Milan, ordering the release 
from sequestration of the property of the Marquis 
Pallavicino Trivulzio. It is said that the Imperial de- 
cree for that purpose has been granted because these 
estates had been sequestrated by mistake (per errore). 
The Marquis Pallavicino’s property was sequ 
with that of many other Lombard gentlemen, in the 
early part of 1853, ostensibly from a belief on the part 
of Government of his having been implicated in the 
emeute of the 6th of February, at which conviction it 
was pretended it had arrived from secret sources of 
information, which, of course, were never published 
to the world, and therefore could not be contradicted. 
—Times’ Turin Correspondent. 

General Della Marmora is suffering severely from 
a hurt in the leg caused by a fall on board the steamer 
between Marseilles and Genoa, on his return from the 
Crimea. 

In virtue of the Concordat, the Archbishop of 





will now be appointed directly by the Prefect, and 
will be increased in number from eight to fifteen. 

A very significant indication of the opinions and 
tendencies ,of the youth at the University of Paris 
was given last Saturday morning, on the occasion of 
a lecture delivered by M. D. Nisard, the newly ap- 
pointed professor of literature, who undertook to 
prove that Voltaire was a Christian. The lecturer 
was formerly a Republican, and one of the editors of 
the National, but when offered his present appointment 
he said, “I have my opinions ; but 15,000 francs a- 
year is a matter of consideration to my family.” 
“Ags soon as the drift of the lecture was perceived,” 
says the Paris correspondent of the Daily News, 
“there were cries of ‘Vive Voltaire!’ ‘A bas les 
Soutanes!’ M. Nisard remonstrated again and again, 
with no suceess. When he said, ‘ Hear me—you for- 
get that I am a man of study; it was answered to 
him, ‘You forget the National.’ When, putting his 
hand on his heart, he talked of his conscience, the 
youths cried, ‘ Yours is a venal conscience ; you have 
sold it tothe Government.’ After more than a 
hundred interruptions, and an ineffectual interference 
by the inspector of schools and the rector of the 
university, it was found impossible to continue the 
lecture, and the meeting broke up amidst tremendous 
confusion.” 

In the letter of the same correspondent, we read :— 





“An extraordinary ebullition of public feeling, the 
particulars of which have not reached me in any reli- 


Credit Mobilier, in the Place Vendome. I under- 
stand that a crowd of people broke windows and tore 
up books. It is supposed that they must have been 
shareholders in some companies, who conceive their 
intereats have been affected by the operations of the 
Credit Mobilier Society.” 

The Jour dev’ An was favoured by fine weather, and 
the retailers sold largely. The small shops esta-| 
blished along the Boulevards, which only opened on | 
the 30th ult., disposed in two days of the greater 
part of their stocks. The payment of the enormous 
amount of bills due on the 31st of December was 
effected more easily than was generally expected, but 
that of many invoices, presented in the last days of 
the month, was postponed, to the great inconvenience 
of traders. The manufacturers whose goods were 
remarked at the Universal Exhibition, but particu- 
larly those who obtained medals, are in a prosperous 
condition, having greatly extended the circle of their | 
relations, particularly with foreign countries. The! 
fall in the price of grain made new progres#®during | 
The important arrivals at Havre from | 
the United States and Spain, and at Marseilles from | 


| the Mediterrancan countries, have baffled the caleu- | 


lations of the farmers, who, reckoning on a scarcity of | 
corn in spring, kept back their produce, which they | 
are now most anxious to part with. Hence the! 
markets are everywhere abundantly supplied, and | 
rates are fast declining.—TZimes Paris Correspondent. | 

The Gazette d Angoumois says that, among the | 
numerous candidates for the see of Rochelle, now | 
vacant, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, son of the Prince de | 
Canino, appears to have the greatest chance of | 
success. 

M. David (d’Angers), the celebrated sculptor and | 
republican, has recently expired. He was employed } 
on a bust of Francois Arago when he was struck with 
paralysis. 

ITALY. 

The mission to Naples of M. Brenier, the French 
Minister, is said to have had a good effect onthe royal 
mind. Some prospect is entertained of an ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the people; and rumours are 
abroad to the effect that the King has volunteered to 
send a contingent to the Crimea, though this is highly 


| the last remaining to be examined. 


between these two Powers, shall form part as an/| improbable, and has perhaps merely been suggested 
annex, of the general treaty after receiving the ap- | to the national mind by a large levy of troops which 
proval of the contracting parties. This separate | has been made. It is also asserted that the Emperor 
Convention cannot be annulled or modified without of Austria is about to visit the court of Naples; and 





Milan has commenced a crusade against the press, 
and has requested the Government to give him assist- 
ance, which, however, has not been accorded ; where- 
upon the ecclesiastic accuses the temporal power of 
not maintaining the Concordat. Besides certain news- 
papers, the wrath of the Archbishop is kindled 
against the works of Schiller, which have been sup- 
pressed. The Government is content to let intellect 
alone, as long as it does not meddle with politics ; 
but the intolerance of the Church is more catholic. 
SPAIN. 

The Duchess of Roca, mother-in-law of the late 
Duke of Sotomayor, died the day after him. The 
funeral of the Duke was suitable to his rank; his 
corpse had been previously embalmed. Captain 
General Capaz, of the navy, has just died. D, Fran- 
cisco Armero y Penerando will succeed him in that 
dignity. 

General O’Donnel is much better. His position 
has even so materially improved that in a few days he 
will be quite convalescent. The former Progresista 
Minister of Marine and Captain-General of the Navy, 
Dionizio Capaz, died at Madrid. He is to be succeeded 
by M. Armero, the senior LieutenantGeneral. The 
difference relative to General Ros de Olano is satisfac- 
torily adjusted. General Espartero no longer insists 
on appointing General Gurrea Director of the Infantry, 
and continues on the most friendly terms with the 
Generals of Vicalvaro. The Parli tary Cx i 
sion, to which the Tariff Bill was referred for examin- 
ation, and’ M. Bruil, Minister of Finance, have 
resolved to meet hereafter every day in the Palace of 
Congress until the 10th of February, to hear the ob- 
servations and grievances of the parties affected by the 
contemplated reforms. A motion is to be brought 
forward in the Cortes to the effect of calling on them 
to reject for ever or approve the re-establishment of 
the duties on articles of consumption. The commis- 
sion appointed to report on the Credit Mobilier Bill 
assembled on the 28th of December, under the presi- 
dency of M. Santa Cruz, and decided on hearing 
Messrs. Pereira and Bixio, anda number of competent 
persons and capitalists of Madrid, before it submitted 
its opinion to the Cortes. Barcelona is also anxious 
to possess a Bank of Crédit Mobilier. The General 
Budget Commission meets every night, and is now 
discussing the estimates of the Finance Department, 
In reply to an 
interpellation by M. Figueras, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs declared that the conduct of the French 
Government, and the measures it had adopted along 
the frontiers to prevent the Carlists entering 
were perfectly conformable to the amicable relations 
existing between the two countries.— Lette: from 
Madrid (Dec. 29th). 








DENMARK. 

The conferences on the Sound dues are postponed 
sine die. 

SWEDEN. 

General Block, Minister of War in Norway, anp 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, has been directed 
to organise the Norwegian troops in concert with the 
head of the war department at Stockholm. 


AUSTRIA. » 

A piece of audacity on the part of Prince Gortscha- 
koff, the Russian ambassador at Vienna, has given 
great offence to the Emperor of Austria. The Prince, 
at a dinner given to Baron Hess, and other Austrian 
officers of high rank, proposed the health of the 
Baron, and expressed his heartfelt satisfaction that 
there was such an excellent understanding between 
the Russian and Austrian armies ; thus hinting that 
the ‘Emperor’s’ Generals did not coincide with his 
Ministers. Baron Hess, in his reply, took no notice 
of this remark ; but the Emperor—who, asan absolute 
monarch, directs his own foreign policy—was very in- 
dignant at the implied affront. 

The question of the abolition of the antiquated 
guild system still greatly occupies the Austrian 
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world, and the idea of free es ar 
first broached by the Minister of ‘is begin- 
ning to find mére favour in the 5 the 
world, The Pesth Chamber of has 
itself in favour of free competition in trade, and the 
Brann Chamber has followed its example. 

The Marquis de Ceva, the Sardinian Minister, has 
returned to Vienna after a prolonged absence. 


GREECE, 

Brigandage increases in Greece and in the Greek 
provinees of European Turkey. “On the 10th of 
December,” says the Times Constantinople corre- 
spondent, “a band of brigands, forty-five in number, 
visited Chalcis at eight p.m., and entered the house 
of M. Bondouris, a deputy, situated on the outskirts 
of the town. The brigands, although the alarm was 
given, remained for two or three hours in the house, 
plundered to the extent of 40,000 to 60,000 drachmas, 
broke all the furniture, and carried off as prisoners 
the daughter, unmarried of twenty, a son of ten, and 
a son-in-law of thirty-one years of age. They played 
cards in the house with a judge, who was passing the 
evening there, the stake being the setting on fire of 
the house; the judge, named Bogos, won; they ill- 
treated the mother, and tied her to her armchair, 
preparatory to scalding her with boiling oil, which, 
however, they gave up. The ransom asked for the 
three is stated to be 240,000 drachmas. The chief 
brigand is said to have told his captives that they had 
nothing to fear, and were lucky in having fallen into 
the hands of an honourable robber!’ Another com- 
munication from the East of Europe relates a case of 
still greater atrocity :—‘* On the 11th of December, 
about four in the afternoon, a band of fifteen robbers 
attacked the village of Steersi, belonging to the 
Demos of Thermopyle. They seized and poured 
sealding oil over the bodies of the mayor, of his 
daughter, and of his daughter-in-law. Having 
stripped him of all he possessed, and plundered the 
whole village, they then kindled-a fire, and threw 
upon it two women, who had attempted to escape.” 





OBITUARY. 
Tue Marquis or Arvessury, K.T., died at his family 
seat near Marlborough, Wiltshire, on Friday week, in 
his eighty-third year. He was one of the most ultra 
of old-fashioned Tories, and a staunch Protestant “as 
by law established.” 

Marquis TOWNSHEND expired a few days since at 
his villa near Genoa, where he had lived for many 
years in strict privacy. He is succeeded in the 
marquisate by his cousin, Captain John Townshend, 
R.N., M.P. for Tamworth. 

Tae Rev. W. Wess, D.D.—The Mastership of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, has become vacant by the death of 
the Rey. W. Webb, D.D., who held it for che length- 
ened period of forty years (having been elected in 
1815), and, at the time of his decease, was the Senior 





Master in the University. The rev. gentleman gra- 
duated in 1797, and soon afterwards was elected to a 
Fellowship. In 1815, having then accepted the living 
of Littlington, from the hands of the society, but being 
in his year of grace, he was elected to the Mastership 
on the demise of the Rev. John Tookington, who had 
held office for the previous thirty-four years. The 
Master died at his vicarage at Littlington, Cambridge- 
shire, on Friday week, after a protracted illness, at the 
ripe age of eighty-one. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY, 

Sentence ov “ Deara” upon a Navat OFrFICceR.— 
On the 11th of December, a court-martial assembled 
on board the Valorous, in Kazatch Bay, to try Mr. 
Philip James Dennehy, second master, in charge of 
the Lynx despatch vessel, Lieutenant Commander C. 
M. Aynsley. Captain Buckle was President, and the 
members comprised some of the ablest captains in the 
squadron. Mr. Dennehy was charged with dis- 
obedience of orders, and with having been absent 
from his station while the Lynx was under fire of the 
enemy. ‘The cireumstanees are singular. Mr. 
Dennehy was second master of the Hannibal, but, 
under the impression that the Lynx would furnish 
him with better opportunities for distinguishing 
himself and of thus gaining his promotion, he soli- 
cited and obtained the appointment. He proved 
himself a most indefatigable officer, always up at four 
o'clock in the morning, and mever leaving the deck 
until all the duties of the day had been fully per- 
formed. Under his care, the Lynx became a pattern 
of good order, and the discipline was unexceptionable. 
Some years ago he served on the coast of Africa in 
the Dolphin brigantine, and evinced much com- 
mendable gallantry in the rather trying actions with 
the natives at Lagos. His whole character seems to 
belie the implication that the conduct for which he 
waa arraigned arose from the want of what is com- 
monly ealled “pluck ;” yet the charges were declared 
proven, and he has been senteneed to death! The 
accusation arose out of cireumstances at the reduction 
of Kinburn. Mr. Dennehy unquestionably was 
unwell—he was temporarily in tated from doing 
his duty, and was not om the deck when his services 
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were in request. Some coolness had arisen in the 
mess, and it is possible that the evidence of the 
medical officer had the effect of giving a bad colour 
to the affair.— United Service Gazette. 

How Sorprers’ Wives ARE TREATED.—We (Times) 
have received two letters from the wives of soldiers, 
which add to the many proofs already given of neglect 
in official departments. The writer of one of these 
letters states that three weeks ago she received a letter 
from her husband, who belongs to the Turkish Con- 
tingent, stating that he had sent her £9, which would 
be paid to her on application at a house in Pall-mall 
on mentioning her name and address. She has been 
there three times, and has received a letter since, but 
the only answer she can get is, that there must be re- 
mittances coming, as there are so many inquiries, and 
as soon as they get the money it will be paid. It 
appears (adds our correspondent) that a list of names 
must be obtained from the Paymaster, and then a 
letter is sent to the address of the person to whom it 
is to be paid. This is a new arrangement, but before 
it was made money was always received without 
difficulty. Our correspondent concludes by saying 
that she has written to the Secretary at War, but all 
is of no use, and she can get no satisfaction. Thf 
other letter complains in still more striking terms oe 
official neglect in the payment of money. The writer 
says that she is the wife of a soldier who is fighting 
for his country, and that she has three children. Her 
husband sent her £2 on the 8th of November, but 
she has not yet received the money. She also says 
that she has received several letters with three stamps 
affixed, for one of which she had to pay 1s. 9d., 
because her husband’s name and number were not on 
it. She is now in the receipt of only 4s. a-week for 
the support of herself and three children, and has 
been compelled to make away with all her wearing 
apparel in consequence of not receiving the money 
sent to her by her husband. This correspondent has 
also written to the authorities, but no notice has been 
taken of the application. 

“THe Patmerston Pactricators.”—The principal 
engineering foundries in Liverpool have the whole of 
their hands occupied in the manufacture of immense 
projectiles and enormous pieces of ordnance. At the 
Mersey steel and iron works, in addition to the 
monster wrought-iron gun, to weigh twenty-four tons, 
and to throw a ball of three-hundred pounds, 
upwards of five miles, they are constructing two 
wrought-iron mortars, capable of throwing a shell of 
thirty-six inches in diameter. At Messrs Fawcett and 
Preston’s, they are executing an order for ninety 
mortars for thirteen-inch shells, about fifty for sea 
and forty for landservice. At the Vauxhall Foundry 
immense quantities of eight, ten, and thirteen ineh { 
shells have been constructed for some time, upwards | 
of seven thousand tons of which have been made 
during the past six months ; and during the last ten 
days they have shipped one thousand four hundred 
tons of shell to Woolwich. This firm are also making 
several dozens of ten and thirteen inch mortars for | 
land and sea service, and two experimental cast-iron | 
mortars to throw eighteen inch shells, which, it is | 
believed, are tobe called the “Palmerston Pacific- 
ators.” Mr. Jolin Laird is also building fourteen wooden 
serew gunboats of two hundred and forty tons A 
sixty-horse power each. 

REGIMENTAL QUARTERMASTERS.—A royal warrant | 
was issued at Chatham on Saturday, making certain 
alterations with respect to the pay, &c., of regimental 
Quartermasters. All those who have served for an 
aggregate period of thirty years, of which at least ten 
years shall have been as Quartermaster, shall have 
a claim to retire with the honorary rank of Captain, | 
upon the half pay of ten shillings a-day, provided such 
retiremefit be recommended by the Secretary of State 
for War. These regulations are to have a retrospective 
operation as far back as the commencement of the 
present war. 

Courts MarRTIAL IN THR Cutna SquapRon.— | 
Several courts-martial have been lately held for the | 
trial of various officers of or belonging to the China | 
squadron. The second-lieutenant of the Pique was | 
tried on a charge of drunkenness, and was sentenced | 
to be dismiss: d his ship, and placed at the bottom of | 
the list of lieutenants. Mr. Thomas Wilson, of the | 
Rattler, was tried for riotous and insubordinate 
behaviour, and for being drunk ; he was sentenced to 
be dismissed her Majesty’s service, mulcted of all pay, | 
prize-money, &c , and to be imprisoned in one of her 
Majesty’s gaols Lieutenant Phipps, of her Majesty's 
ship Nankin, was tried on a charge, preferred against 
him by Captain the Hon. Keith Stewart, for writing 
a certain letter, the tone and spirit of which implied 
insubordination and subversion of discipline. He 
made no defence, but threw himself on the mercy of 
the Court, which sentenced him to be severely re- 
primanded, and admonished to be more cautious in 
future. 

AmeERIcCAN GUN MACHINERY FOR THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT —About two years ago, the English 
Government sent out a commission to America, to 
inquire into the method employed there in the 
manufacture of small arms, These inquiries have re 
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sulted in the ordering of complete sets of machinery 
in use in American armouries, at a cost of about 
fifty thousand dollars. An American armouror (Ny. 
Oramel Clarke) has been employed'to go to Puviand 
to superintend the working of the machinery ; and a 
contract for 25,000 rifles has been entered iu‘ vo. 





THE ROMANCE OF “THE TIMES.” 


(Under this head, we reproduce from week to week the 
most remarkable of those mysterious advertisements which 
appear every day at the top ef the second column of the Pimes' 
front page. Some of the strangest glimpses into the romance 
of reality that any place presents—not excluding the police 
offices—are to be found in that dusky, hieroglyphical, yet 
most humanly-interesting, corner of the great diurnal, 
Tragedies, comedies, farces—love, wretchedness, despair—the 
outpourings of broken hearts, and the supplications of parents 
to their runaway children—the last struggles of desperate 
poverty, and the slow wiles of swindling—suggestions of 
strange plots, as yet in the bud—odd questions and answers 
flashed to and fro between distant friends—the whole seen 
obscurely through a dim veil which it {s out of our power to 
raise, and which gives to the fantastical details a sort of super- 
natural interest ;—of such is “ the Romance of the 7imes.” Ma- 
terials like these are worthy of being preserved in some other 
form.] 

KEACH.—Yes. Address, as usual, W. H. C. 1, 
Long-lane. I mean the metaphors. 

WHERE ARE YOU?1 shall be glad to know. 
Address E. B., 65, King William-street, City. 

W. H.—I cannot any longer bear our constant sepa- 
ration ; it worries me sadly, and makes me miserable. 
Only consider the time that has passed. I have 
much to confide to you which concerns the hap- 
piness of both most deeply. Ever yours. 

DO pray COMMUNICATE in secret with your still 
affectionate wife. Tell me where to find you. 
Address to me, Dolly, post-office, Osnaburgh-street, 
New-road, 

THE ADMIRAL.—Presto.—Je ne veux pas que vous 
y aller & la Porte St. Martin. Vous la trouverez od 
je regois la mienne. Demandez du Dumino Noir, 
ou de la Blonde. J'ai tout commandé. 

THE ADMIRAL.—Do not send Presto to the 
Dominoes ; it will not answer. Send to Porte St. 
Martin, to the name you first told me. Alas! 

THE ADMIRAL.—J’ai oublié tout-d-fait de l’envoyer. 
C’est absolument ma faute. On est faché. N. W. 
Lundi. <A la Porte St. Martin. J’attendrai la 
votre. 

HEBE.—The Hebe of former years is earnestly en- 
treated to send one line to G. F. W. who has not 
seen her since he went to Palestine —Morley’s 
Hotel, January 7, 1856. 

TO VIOLA.—I have returned. Pray let me hear 
from you and soon. You know the address. 

HOPE. — How can I write without knowing your 
address. 

SARAH De F. AMELIA.—For heaven's sake, return, 
or write at once to your broken-hearted parents, 
who will receive you kindly, and have some pity on 
F. G. 

ISABELLA.—-If E. M. will communicate with E. L., 
with a deseription of her child, age, and date of 
leaving home, she will be conferring a fayour on an 
earnest friend. May it provethe same! Address 
E. L., post-office, 24, Cornhill. 

AN anxious WIFE (or widow) and MOTHER, who 
has reason to fear that the man who was found dead 
in a railway carriage at Lincoln, on the 17th of 
August, 1854, was her husband, respectfully begs 
the person who forwarded to Lincoln £5 for the 
funeral expenses of the said deceased, to communi- 
cate to E. R., Clovelly, Bideford, Devon, such infor- 
mation as may determine whether the said deceased 
was or was not her husband. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


An IwrertaL CuristMas-Box.— The Emperor 
Napoleon has sent over to the Queen a very pretty 
Christinas gift. It is in the form of a lady’s album ; 
and the substance of it is an artistic memorial of her 
Majesty’s visit to Paris. The drawings are in water- 
colour, by the most renowned French masters. “The 
Queen at Boulogne” is by M. Morel Fatio, and the 
departure from that port by M. Mozin. M. Chavet 
contributes to illustrations to the Royal album, “‘ The 


Ballat Versailles’ and “The Imperial Supper.” “The 


Queen’s Arrival in Paris” is drawn by M. Guerrard. 
M. Eugene Lami illustrates “The Arrival at St. 
Cloud.” A few other drawings are by artists less 
known in England. The case which contains these 
treasures is got up in the most exquisite style, and 
with all the richness of ornamentation for which 
French design is renowned. The book, we believe, was 
produced for the Emperor at a cost of one thousand 
guineas.— Atheneum. 

A CommerciaL Curistmas-pox.—Mr. J. P. Hey- 
wood, of the firm of A. Heywood, Sons, and Co., 
extensive bankers, Liverpool, has given the handsome 
sum of one thousand guineas, to be divided among the 
clerks and employes of the establishment, as a timely 
aid to them, as clerks with fixed salaries, during the 
pressure caused by the war. 


ar OEE 
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A New Supstance.— Works for the prosecution of 
an entirely new branch of industry have been opened 
by Mr. Chance about five miles from Birmingham— 
the manufacture of architectral decorations and ad- 
juncts in basalt. The ragstone of ihe neighbourhood 
is melted and cast in hot moulds, and cornices, door- 
heads, and other architectural enrichments are pro- 
duced, of very lasting quality. When cast in cold 
moulds, a glassy lava, known as obsidian, is produced 
—an interesting fact in a geological point of view.— 
Builder. : 

Tue Casz OF Mrs. Woorzr. — The auditors of the 
county of Durham, in presenting the accounts the 
other day, mentioned that the late prosecution in the 








Hogarth’s ‘ line of beauty’ was inscribed in the heavens 


on a gigantic scale. A a short time the meteor 
seemed to be broken at regular i and it had 
then the appearance of dislocated vertebra. At this 
time the light was deep yellow, inclined to red, pro- 
bably a reflection from the sun, not far below the 
horizon. Its edges at last lost their character, its 
light became pale, aud very gradually it vanished 
altogether, without the slightest noise of any kind, 
which was attentively listened for. From its first 
being noticed to its final disappearance a period of about 
ten minutes elapsed. All the changes seemed to be 
produced slowly, and only in its sudden appearance 
had it at all the character of a gaseous explosion.” 
t Burdon poisoning case had cost the county no| Rerormatory Instirvrions—An appeal for assist- 
ess than £512.—Gateshead Observer. ance has been made on the part of a proposed Man- 
Srate or Trape.—The reports of the trade of the | chester and Salford Reformatory for Juvenile Crimi- 
manufacturing towns for the week ending last | nals. A Ragged and Reformatory School has already 
Saturday contain little of interest, business having been established ; but the cominittee are desirous of 
searcely yet resumed its ordinary course after the | erecting new buildings and enlarging their design, for 
interruption consequent upon Christmas and the which they will require additional funds. Mr. E. 
opening of the year. At Manchester, the transactions | Denison, M.P., intends introducing a bill into Par- 
have been moderate at steady prices, with a fair | liament next session to empower justices to establish 
extent of employment. In the Birmingham iron-/|reformatory schools, and to enable the levying of 
market, there is a healthy tone, which contrasts very | funds by an annual rate of one penny in the pound 
favourably with the position of the trade at the| on all property rateable to the county rate, with a 
beginning of 1855. The Nottingham advices describe | stipulation that certain expenses should be borne by 
no alteration. In the woollen districts, the trans-| the Government. 
actions have been of an average character, with a| Money Worsuir aT THE Capg.—A gentleman of 








crimes of drunkenness 
than the men drunk) is 
Cope pee company, estimated at one hundred men. 
He admits, however, that it is 

escape observation. 


Postscript. 


Leaver Orrice, Saturday, January 12. 


THE SWEDI3H DECLARATION. 
A cIRCULAR (dated the 18th ult.) has been addressed 
to all Swedish Envoys by Baron Stierneld, the 
Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs, relating to the 
recent treaty with the Western Powers. The follow- 











| ing are the chief paragraphs :— 


“ Apprehensions for the future, fownded upon re- 
membrances too well known to need gepetition, and 
entertained by the obstacles made by Russia to .a 





tendency to improvement both in the home and Jewish appearance, and going by the name of Monte- 
foreign demand. The Irish linen-markets are quiet | fiore, recently arrived at Capetown, and put it about | 
but firm, confidence being sustained by the com-| that he was an agent of the great Rothschild, em- | 
parative smallness of the stocks on hand.—-T'imes. _ | powered to invest money in whatever way he might | 
Tue Coat Trape or Lonpon.—Statisties of the , consider advantageous, All descriptions of shares | 
coal trade of Loudon for the past year, just prepared straightway rose; the bank, and two or three of the 
by Mr J. R. Scott, show that the total importation largest houses, gave him unlimited credit ; Montefiore | 
into the metropolis was 4,177,953 tons, of which | traces and Montefiore dinners on a magnificent scale 
3,616,868 tons were seaborne, the remaining 1,161,085 were got up ; and the gentleman. scattered about his 
having been brought by railway, &c., This total own (or other people's) money, and rode in a carriage 
presents a decrease of 198,817 tons, as compared with with four outriders. The whole Cape seemed in a 
the great importation of 1854, since, although the frenzy of admiration ; and, at a banquet and ball which 
quantity by railway exhibits an improvement of Was given, one old gentleman kissed the illustrious | 
183,876 tons, there is a falling off of 382,693 in that | stranger, and called him his brother, and finally the | 
by sea, the latter circumstance being partly attribu- Company carried him on their shoulders round the | 
table to the removal of a number of screw steamers | room, to the tune of “ He’s a right good fellow.” | 
from the trade for more profitable employment as | The right good fellow actually proposed to a young | 
transports under Government. lady, but was politely refused ; and shortly afterwards | 
Captain M‘Geacny ALLEYNE, who was found | he was arrested for debt and forgery. He turned | 
guilty in December, 1851, of a conspiracy to defraud, | out to be a Jew named Moses Solomon, who had | 
chiefly on the evidence of a man named Coyle, who | 
has since been twice tried and convicted of perjury in 
connexion with that trial, has received her Majesty's 


| 
“free pardon.” But “pardon” for what? For bei 


absconded from England, | 
ABERDEEN UNIveERsiTIES.—The Senatus of Maris- | 

eruelly calumniuted and oppressed by a knave, anc 

for being declared guilty when he was not guilty. 


chal College and University, Aberdeen, have had a | 
meeting to consider the project of a union of King’s | 
and Marischal Colleges, put forth by a committee ap- | 
| pointed by a public meeting of the inhabitants, and | 
Surely the phraseology in thesecases should bealtered. have adopted a series of resolutions on the subject. 
A Murperous Caprarn.—A strange story is told in | They adhere to the opinion which was communicated 
the San Francisco Herald concerning Captain Young, by them to Lord Aberdeen’s Government in January | 
of the schooner Waterwitch, who, it is asserted, in- | last, in which they intimated that the Senatus would 
duced one of the owners of the vessel, Mr. Aines,  1ot object to a union of the Universities (though not 
together with the mate anda Newfoundland dog, togo of the Colleges), if the Government should consent to 
with him on shore on a barren and uninhabited island | proceed on that basis. They express an earnest desire 
in the Gulf of California, and, immediately on landing | to get rid of the constantly recurring agitation on | 
them, pushed off in his boat, without leaving any food. | this question, and their readiness to support a bill in | 
On being remonstrated with by the other owner, Mr.| Parliament for the union of the two Universities 
Elliot, he promised to return, and, taking that gentle-| under a proper constitution, as well as for the im- 
man with him, went ashore, leaving Mr. Elliot also | provement of the Colleges, with only one professor in 
on the island, and again pushing off. But Mr. each department of the Faculties of Divinity, Law, 
Aines and the mate had escaped on board “a raft” | and Medicine; and they recommend a small commis- 
{sic in origine), formed out of the skin of the dog, sion to “inquire into such details of the University 
which they killed, and had arrived at the Water- constitution and of other matters as are proper to be 
witch’s destination before the Waterwitch itself. In included in a bill.” It was agreed to address a memo- 
the meanwhile, an Indian boy on board overheard the rial, founded on the resolutions, to the Lord Advo- 
captain and a sailor planning to cut his throat; upon cate. Two of the Professors were in favour of a 
which he leapt overboard, and swam to the shore. | general measure having reference to all the Scottish 
On arriving at his destination, Captain Young found 
his would-be victims before him, and was straightway 
arrested; but what became of Mr. Elliot is not 
clearly made out. The whole story looks as if it be- 





Universities, and Principal Dewar, who did not vote, 

put on reeord a declaration expressive of his adherence 
to the recommendations in favour of union, which | 
| appeared in the Report of the Commissioners of 1837. | 
+ longed to the same library of romantic fiction as the| Gun Accrpent.—A man, named Archibald Macin- | 
sea-serpent. tyre, servant to a Mr. James Macdonald, farmer, as | 
MeTEoRS.—The atmospherical phenomena which | Mucomer, Inverness, has been accidentally shot by | 
have been observed for some time past~have been | that gentleman on the braes of Lochaber. The poor 
again noticed during the past week at Southampton, | man has left a pregnant wife and a family in great | 
Sevenoaks, and Blackheath, where brilliant meteors | deatitution.—Two young gentlemen, cousins, one the | 
have been seen. The last-named .isthus deseribed by | son of Mr. Bradshaw Isherwood, of Marple Hall, | 
4 correspondent ofthe Times, Mr. Kimber :—“ Nearly | and the other of the Rev. Charles Bellairs, of Bed- 
due south, a meteor of a most remarkable and brilliant | worth, in Warwickshire, have met with a severe | 
character was observed on Mond uy evening. The! accident. They were out shooting, and the gun of 
sky was clear overhead, but not bright, and there arose | the former exploded, wounding his right hand and | 
from the horizon, to the height of about ten degrees, | thumb, and inflicting on his cousin a compound frac- 
black and jagged clouds. A falling star was said to | ture of the skull, with escape of brain. Both boys 
have been first seen, and immediately afterwards the | ran home, a distance of a quarter of a mile, and a3 

writer had an uninterrupted view of the meteor, which | present are doing well. 

at first seemed to emerge from the dark clouds ina} Suricrpe at Souraampron.—Edward Webb, a clerk 
strictly vertical direction, and stretched at least to a| at the railway office in the Southampton Docks, has 
height of thirty degrees from the horizon. In form | committed suicide by cutting his throat so as very 
its first appearance was that of a wand, and it gradually | nearly to sever the head. A few days previously he 
ered at the ends and expanded in the middle, at | was in conversation with his fellow clerks.about the 

, ich time its appearance was most brilliant, its edges | approaching execution of Abraham Baker, and, among 
t.and smooth, and it was of such intense white- | various opinions expressed as to the easiest mode of 
ness.asito seem an opaque body, though bright as the | taking life, Webb stated that he thought the act 
new moon. As the expansion at the centre increased, | might be more speedily committed by a well sharpened 
© ends were bent in contrary directions, and | sasor than by any other means. 








satisfactory regulation of the border relations in the 
northern provinces, were increased.etill mere by the 
manifestation of ideas of encroachment of that Em- 
pire in the East. Under other more favourable cir 
cumstances those ideas might obtain a development 
in the north which would be of a nature -tocause us 
serious embarrassment. Franee aud England having 
proposed to his Majesty a defensive treaty of.allianee 
destined to assure the integrity of the United King 
doms, the King felt that it was his duty,eagerly»to 
accept.a guarantee, the utility of whichis.ae patent as 
it is ineontestible. No one can «ay what eventual 
contingencies are not hidden ia the womb,of the 
future, and in such difficult cireumstancesasthe pre- 
sent it is the duty of every Sovereign to look after 
the maintenance of the independence and to assure 
the welfare of the natious entrusted te hia care by 
Providence. It was in this idea.that the treaty was 
concluded on the 20th of last month at Stockholm be- 
tween the United Kingdoms on the ene hand aud 
France and England on the other, the.text of which 
you will find annexed to the present, and which wag 
ratified at Stockh» lm on the 30th, at London on the 
29th, and at Paris on the 28th of the same month, 

“ You will observe, sir, that the termsof the treaty 
are too precise to admit of any misinterpretation. 
The alliance which has just been concluded is a defen- 
sive one; it will depend upon Russia to prevent its 
application, as this would not occur unless caused by 
an aggression on her part. Let Russia respect our 
rights—let her cease to inspire just causes of alarm 
for the maintenance of the balance of power in Europe 
—and this Treaty will not be of any prejudice to her. 
You will also observe, Sir, that this Treaty does not 
imply any change in our actual position —our decla- 
ration of neutrality still subsists, and will. continue to 
be adhered to as has hitherto been thesease.” 








The Paris Council of War met yestertlay at the 
Tuileries The results are not known. The Coungil 
was composed of the Emperor, Prince Jerome Napo- 
leon, the Duke of Cambridze, Prince 
Cowley, Sir Edmund Lyons, Admiral ,Dandas, Sir 
Richard Airey, Sir Harry Jones, General La,Marmora, 
Marshal Vaillant, Count Walewski, General Canro- 
bert, General Bosquet, General Niel, General Mar- 
timprey, Adwiral Hame!in, Admiral Jarier de la Gra- 
viére, and Admiral Penaud. 


There are again symptoms of disturbaneeat Madrid, 
Some drunken soldiers, occupying the post at the 
Palace of the Cortes, raised seditious cries. Marshal 
Esparterv re-established order, and the rioters were 
arrested. On all other points, tranquility remains 
unbroken. 

The report of Lady Ellenborongh's death has been 
contradicted, letters from her haying been reosived, 
dated Damascus, Deeember 10th, , 

Dr. Sandwith, one of the gallant defenders of Kars, 
has reached London after uridergoing ex 
privations on his journey from Kars t» Batoum. 


H.M.S. Royal Albert was nearly lest-on her passage 


from the Crimea to Malta, from a leak inher serew 
machinery. 7 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is not, however, a question of material 
pp hm A yt te leaipanee ons,| facts that we argue with Mr. Conpen, but a 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 


question of policy. And we hope to interpret 
his opinions fairly, though it is not easy to 
distil a pamphlet intoa paragraph. He argues, 
then, that, owing to the restrictive commercial 
system adopted by Russia, she is not, to any 
important extent, dependent on foreign trade, 
and therefore cannot, in this respect, be 

vitally injured by the allied navies. Again, 
inconincanesricsnaaane FF | her =productions circulate within her own 
frontier, one province exchanging with another. 
The continents of Europe and Asia are open 
to her. Her people are intensely patriotic, 
and are incited by national and religious feel- 
ings to defend the imperial flag. Her finances, 
indeed, are bad, but, without an adequate 
revenue, the Czar commands all the vast 
resources of his empire. 


Russia maintains the defensive with these 
advantages. The Allies pursue the offensive 
with positive and serious disadvantages. They 
Sesie 3 —-- _ | have invaded a distant territory; they must 

ors, 1s nothing so revolutionary, because there is |earry all their supplies with them. In 

to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very | England there is a paucity of soldiers, and 
law of its creation im eternal progress.--Dr. ARNOLD. though the Allies enjoy the benefits of an 


MR. COBDEN’S PAMPHLET. elastic revenue and immense credit, three 
years of warfare (inevitable if the present 


Wuar Mr. Coben proves, in his pamphlet, is, . : : 

that the Allies have a difficult work before | Policy be continued) must exhaust their ex- 
‘heeed | Slecledemees: tte Bassin. hed rejected | Chequers, impair their industry, and render 
the Austrian proposal: he allows us to assume | Great Britain secondary to America, F 

that the war is not, in principle, an unjust). Something of this is tine. Mr. CoBpEN 
war. His retrospect does not, indeed, include | is 4 vigorous and suggestive critic. But the 
the original grounds of the quarrel. Omitting ; moment he Supposes himself, for the argu- 
that discussion, and looking at the future from ment’s sake, a responsible minister, he presents 
the present, he argues that, it being impossi- | 4 scheme of political operations which is lite- 
ble effectually to coerce Russia, to persist in| Fally astounding. Withdraw the fleets and 


by the name and address of the writer ; not necessarily for 
Paes but asa nye men of his good faith. 

* Open Coun: i” is again unavo'dably omitted. 

It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, owing to a press 
of matter ; and when omitted, it is uently from rea- 
— quite independent of the merits of the communica- 


Communications should always be legibly written. and on 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
culty of finding space for them. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
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attempting such coercion is an unwise and @rmies, accept no guarantees from the enemy, | 


desperate policy. Consequently, he would league with the German powers against the 
withdraw from the conflict, without pléa or | 4ggressions of Russia, sign the tripartite 
explanation. Certainly, he will agree with! treaty now offered by Austria, “ binding 


us, that this course would be surprising, if not herself to resist, in future, any attack made by | 
Since statesmanship existed, Russia upon Turkey, or any attempt to main- | 
has any nation ever so far committed itself to tain an exaggerated naval force in the Black 


unparalleled. 


, - a ” 
a trial of strength as England has committed ;,S®%> ; 
herself now, and retired unconditionally ? That is to say, engage te go to war with 
For, in strict reason, this is the dilemma. Russia, should she adopt again the course 
Will Mr. Coppen say, “not unconditionally ?” which Mr. Coppen thinks she should now be 
Then it is a question of terms, and we all permitted to develope with Ampunity. Mr. 
accept that basis. Will he say, “Not the con-| CospEN urges the honour of Russia, which 
ditions proposed by Austria?” But, unless forbids her consent to any naval limitation, 
Great Britain is to recall her armaments, Yet would bind Austria to go to war with her, 
without a single concession on the part of should she establish an exaggerated naval 
Russia, Mr. Cospen’s pamphlet has been writ- force in the Black Sea. What is this but 
ten, not only in vain, but idly: it is not only treating the Czar as a ticket of leave man? 
inconclusive,—it is unintelligible. He has been expelled from the Principalities ; 
Mr. Corpen, however, never writes that Sebastopol has been reduced ; but it is useless 
which has not a clear meaning. We might take his parole @honneur ; his promises are 
4 | : : : 
say, he never writes that which is not, in many worthless ; his diplomatic engagements would 
points, conclusive. His pamphlet should have be nugatory. However, place the German 
some effect in rationalising popular opinions of Powers on guard, that he may be seized upon 
Russia. It describes the power of that em- the first repetition of his offence. Surely, Mr. 
pire; its self-sustaining internal commerce ; CospEn, who relies on arbitration, should have 
its intercourse with Northern Asia and the ™ore faith in treaties. Moreover, what cir- 


Continent; and the “impassive fortitude” of Cumstance induces him to value an Austrian | 


its people. The estimate is too high, we think, above a Russian pledge ? 
especially in as far as it repeats TrGonorskt’s | 
calculations, supposititious as these often are; | Russia. Mr. Cospex, we believe, exaggerates 
but the public has been deluded by estimates its vitality. 
which err, much more grossly, on the opposite | ducted from the beginning, a vital wound 
side. Thus, the Times has ridiculously dis-| would have been inflicted, no doubt, by the 
paraged the growth of the Russian population. | allied fleets and armies. A new campaign 
To argue that because Siberia contains not|seems inevitable. English reason has been 
more inhabitants than London, it cannot | willing to accept moderate conditions of peace. 
supply more soldiers, is to suggest a de- 
duction radically unsound, because the pa- 
rallel is false. Siberia contains myriads more 
of men disposable for military objects than 
London. ‘The province of Bengal is one of the 


left to armaments. But we join with Mr. 
CosDEN in a deep conviction that unless Eng- 
land put forth her energies in earnest, fear- 


lessly and wisely, she will be disgraced by the 








| represent something. 





Others have exaggerated the exhaustion of 


; |the Eastern Counties. 
Had not the war been ill-con- | 


most populous in India, yet not one Bengalee 
is spared to our army, while the less-thickly 
peopled Punjab sends many thousands into 
the ranks. 


events of the third campaign—for Russia will 
not feel her blows. 

The pamphlet deserves to be read, if only that 
it suggests that reflection is better than bluster. 
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MORE EASTERN COUNTIES EXPOSURE. 
We have been too fast in our judgment of the 
Eastern Counties Railway case. On re-con- 
sideration, we find that there is really nothing 
in it to excite the slightest indignation. It 
perfectly conforms to the rule that has been 
declared to govern our commerce,—caveat 
emptor—let the buyer beware. It is his busi- 
ness to see that he purchases what he wants— 
not the seller's, nor the bystander’s, nor the 
State’s, but the buyer's only. When the rail- 
ways were projected, the object was to bring 
“shares” into the market. So far as that first 
process goes, the whole object would be attained 
if anybody could be procured to purchase 
abstract scrip ; and a broker would perhaps be 
as willing to sell the Barataria and New At- 
lantis Grand Junction, as the London and 
Norwich. But we have not yet arrived at 
that perfection in the division of employments, 
and shares are at present vulgarly supposed to 
It was therefore neces- 
sary to have a railway, in order to justify the 
proposals for shares of the Eastern Counties, 
East Anglian, Eastern Union, or Norfolk. The 
shares were sold in the City, and they were 
bought ; and it was the buyer's business to 
look out. If there had been no railway at all, 
he could not complain, unless he had examined 
into the fact. There was a railway, such as it 


_was; and if it was property not likely to last, 


it was his own fault for buying a share in it. 
The railway passenger buys a ticket, which re- 
presents a journey, and it is his business to see, 
according to this rule, that he really purchases 
a journey from London to Norwich and not a 
journey from London into a broken viaduct, 
half way between the two cities. If there 
should be a railway “accident,” it is his fault 
for going on the line. Caveat emptor—buyers 
beware ! 

The rule decidedly applies to the Eastern 
Counties. As with stores—if the Eastern 
Counties Railway Company proposes to buy 
so much sacks and sheeting, evidently it is not 


ithe duty of the sacks and sheeting contractors 


to furnish articles good or in sufficient quan- 


(tity, unless the railway company itself sees 


that the quality and quantity be right. It 
purchases the services of a superintendent of 
locomotives, who is also to be a cheapener of 


traffic working. Well, we see no reason to 


suppose that Mr. Goocu has not cheapened the 


traffic working; in fact, he claims a consider- 
able sum of money as per-centage on his 
having effected that bargain. The Eastern 
Counties perhaps did not contemplate pur- 
chasing also a gentleman who would enter 
into rival speculations ; but, Caveat emptor 
—the shareholders ought to have examined 
their Goocu before they bought him; and if 
he is not exactly the article they supposed, it 
is their own fault. So, again, when they pur- 
chased, at an enhanced price, the services of a 
Davin WapprIneton as a chairman, it was 
their business to see what they wanted. 
Caveat emptor—buyers beware ! 

The rule has been effectually carried out on 
We have had seve- 
ral series of disclosures. The Committee of 
Investigation described the directors as en- 
gaging in extraneous speculations, while the 
servants were engaging in internal peculations, 


and the property of the original shareholders 


: . ‘ | was only made the stalking- horse for the profit 
If they are refused, the issue must again be | 


of individuals connected with the line. The 
very trunk of that railway system, as it were, 
has been made to support projects that com- 
pete with the original design and overlaid 
it. In brief, it was as if the original capi- 
talists of a project were bound to support the 
expenses of all the off-shoot projects, while the 
off-shoot projects consented to share with them 
the profits. Mr. Wapprncton then appeared 
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with his apology; and now come out three 
witnesses on the other side. 

From the chairman and officers of 
the Company, who goad each other into 
new statements, we learn the real condition 
of the whole enterprise. The Committee of 
Investigation described the Eastern Counties 
Railway as sacrificed to the projects which 
the Chairman and Directors had set on foot 
for getting up an artificially formed port of 
refuge and amusement at Lowestoft, a com- 
peting railway line to Tilbury, steamboat 
lines to Margate, Ipswich, and Hamburg, 
dancing saloon at Woolwich, and other enter- 
prises by no means appropriate to railway 
companies; in fact rather militating against 
their interests than otherwise. 
the Chairman as winking at defalcation of 


. . . | 
stores, at the employment of officers in these | 


hostile parasites, and at a general waste of 


the Company's substance for objects adverse | 


to their Mterests. Mr. Wappincton comes 
out with an ‘ Answer 
Committee of Investigation as procured and 
animated by the invidious jealousies of the 


East Anglian portion of the amalgamated | 


Company, and Mr. Bruce, Mr. Simpson, and 


others as looking solely to those interests, | 


desiring to sacrifice the remainder of the 
railway to their own bad purposes. To 
delude the general body of the shareholders 
this East Anglian section exaggerated the 
faults of the railway and its management ; 
they represented the defalcation of stores as 


causing £10,000 or even £40,000, when 
£4,333 or £1,338 really represented the 


figure; and Mr. WappincTon himself was | 


the first to detect the defalcation. They re- 
presented that only £3,200 was laid out in 
the renewal of permanent way, when in fact, 
says Mr. WAppiNGTOoN, although that sum was 
all laid “out of revenue,” the real sum ex- 
pended in renewal was £22,000; and Mr. 
Fane, another director, represents his sum as 
£89,500. The Chairman, therefore, who is 
accused of sacrificing the original shareholders 
to extraneous proposals, replies by accusing 
Mr. Bruce and his coadjutors of deliberate 
lying, and lying for the purpose or sacrificing 
the general interests to other interests. If 
permanent way had been neglected, says Mr. 
Wapprneton, for dividends, the fault was 
that of Mr. Perer Asnorort, who had been 


the resident engineer before the present man. | 


On this, out comes Mr. Asncrorr with a 
statement that throws fresh darkness on the 
whole management of the line. 
said, represented the necessity of renewals for 
years before he resigned in December, 1854; 


he had recommended to the directors the 


machinery by which the work of renewal | 


could have been done expeditiously, which 


was necessary even then; he had left materials, | 


machinery, and capital, when he resigned his 
office, for the purpose of carrying out the re- 
newals. He also states the sum at £22,000, 
like Mr. Wappixeton; and we have no clue 


to explain how it is that Mr. Director Fane | 


found his £89,000 to expend. 


Then comes Mr. Bruce with a rejoinder, | 
proving that some of Mr. Wapprxcron’s replies | 


obtain their effect by substituting one subject 
for another: explaining, for instance, the 
state of the stores in stock, as a mode of re- 
futing the statement that £10,000 had been 


wasted in the purchase of stores. It is impos- 
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While Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Directors, 
and Shareholders are thus describing each 
other’s proceedings, Colonel Wynne of the 
Royal Engineers is sent down to look at the 
railway itself between London and Norwich. 
He finds that it is literally crumbling to pieces ; 
the structure having been, as Mr. AsHcrort 
says, of a temporary character, in great part 
composed of timber, and much rotted by the 
atmosphere, and the surface water in the 
swampy land of the Eastern Counties. Such, 
then, is the result of our most civilised com- 
mercial enterprise: the very thing which it 
was the object of the enterprise to form, the 
railway, is fallingto pieces; while the Direc- 
tors, according to their own account, have 





It described | been deluding the Shareholders, each other, | shape out and guide, 


| and the public. 


It is common enough to say, as a proof that 
the commercial arrangements of civilisation 


homely appellation, the “clerk” to the Board, 

i ing the prestige of eminent names, 
and the doubtful recommendation of brilliantly- 
signed testimonials, they are understood to 
have singled out, once again, a member of their 
own body, hitherto unknown to the public, by 
birth and connexion essentially a middle-class 
man, to co-operate with their president, as pen- 
man and legal adviser, in the conduct of the 
varied and important public business confided 
to their care. Just as Mr. Tuwatres, obscure 
a month ago, has been lifted by their honour- 
able choice to sudden eminence, just so does 
Mr. Wixkrnson, distinguished by their prefer- 
‘ence as “ clerk,” bid fair to rank high among 
‘those whose difficult task it will be to 
we trust to a good 
| end, the municipal destinies of the metropolis, 
| Watching, as we do, with deep interest, the 
| progress of this new administration, which we 





” which represents the | 


have broken down, that society at one time | do not hesitate to describe as one of the most 
or other was “nearly reduced to a state of, democratic innovations of our time, we have 
barter.” A state of barter, however, could | taken great pains to collect information as to 
not be so barbarous as this ultimate result of; the antecedents of the gentleman who is likely 
commerce. When men barter, at all events | to be its principal officer ; and w 
they exchange the things that they recipro- | lay the result of our inquiries succinctly before 


propos to 


cally desire. The savages in Southern Africa, 
who are so shy that they dare not meet 
| strangers, and who leave the goods that they 
desire to exchange at a distance, while they 
stand aloof and witness the exchange, are 
really not so barbarous in their mode of con- 
ducting commerce as we are, In that case, 
also, the things reciprocally desired are ac- 
tually exchanged, Our refinement has induced 


commercial men to look upon the trade itself 


as existing for its own sake, or rather the 
instruments of trade as constituting the be-all 
and end-all. ‘The railway exists for the sake 
of its dividends to them, not for the sake of 
the travelling that it affords to the community. 
The community may travel or be smashed, as 
the case may be, so long as dividends accrue. 
Dividends themselves are but secondary consi- 
derations, so long as the “ shares” are saleable; 
that is the first point. The railway, the sub- 
| stantial thing in which the projectors profess 
to deal, ceases to be a real object,—threatens 
to be no reality at all. Thus trade, refined to 
excess, overreaches itself, and instead of sup- 


| our readers. 

| Mr. Jostan Witkrxsoy, like Mr. ‘THwairgs, 
‘has interested himself in the local affairs of 
his neighbourhood; and we may mention, 
among other things, that the zealous devotion 
of his time ‘and funds towards the establish- 
'ment and conduct of an association to diffuse 
scientific and literary information, in the 
‘populous suburb of Islington, have met with 
grateful and handsome recognition at the hands 
| of his fellow-parishioners. For many years Mr. 
_ Witxrsson practised as a solicitor, in partnership 
with Mr. Cospoip, the Member of Parliament 
for Ipswich; and the course of his practice 
‘happened to be such as to bring under his 
professional attention the details of some of 
|the largest engineering enterprises of the day 
| —no unfit preparation for such an. office as 
that of secretary to a Board of Works. His 
industry and talent as a solicitor were crowned 
with so much success, that, in 1847, he was 
enabled to retire from business. But, natu- 
rally active and energetic, he soon after went 
|to the bar, and engaged in an extensive par- 


He had, he | 


plying commodities, or facilities, ends in deal.| liamentary and arbitration practice; which 
ing only with the false representatives of, again, by a fortunate coincidence, happened 
commodities or facilities. | to lie chiefly in affairs connected with engi- 
But this is a state of things which cannot | neering works and claims. 

continue. As soon as the less cultivated| Our information as to the high legal attain- 
public discovers that shares do not meaw divi- | ments and acumen which he displayed during 
'dends, that dividends do not mean railways, | this period of his career, in the conduct of cases 
that railways do not mean a real power of | of great intricacy and magnitude, isderived from 
transit, but only a chance of journey or death, | two of the brightest luminaries of the English 
| the railway itself will be disused, the dividends | bar; whose testimonials, we believe—if testi- 
will cease, the shares will be waste paper, and | monials were necessary to Mr. WILKINsSON— 
for want of reality in the basis, the whole would be given in the warmest terms. At 
commerce will sink to a mockery and a/ the late election, Mr. Witxixson was invited 
bankruptey. This is not the conclusion of, by forty-eight out of fifty members of the St. 
theoretical speculation, but threatens to be a/| Pancras vestry, to represent that important 
veritable and gigantic fact in the Eastern | district at the new Central Board—a mark of 
| Counties. As in the case of Nankin cotton, | confidence which had double value, as it was 
a wholesale adulteration threatens to extin-| conferred on him spontaneously, without any 
| guish the trade itself. canvass having been undertaken either by him 
or in his behalf. At the first meeting of the 

MR. JOSIAH WILKINSON. |hew assembly he was unexpectedly invited to 

Wer have recently expressed our sense of act as honorary secretary ; and the remarkable 
ithe sturdy independence manifested by the ability with which, unprepared as he was for 
|new Metropolitan Board of Works in their | the emergency, he acquitted himself of his 
election of a man of their own order as their | difficult duty—suggesting the order of the 


| president, over the heads of the noblemen, the | business, preparing on the spur of the moment 
| 





sible to characterise the style of answer im- | baronets, the members of Parliament, and the | the various minutes and documents required, 
puted to Mr. Wanprxarton, without using terms | CTowd of more or less wealthy aspirants, who | and answering questions as they arose—won 
equally counter to law and good breeding. | came forward to solicit their suffrages for the chim the confidence of his colleagues; and, 
But Mr. Bruce affirms that other projects /much-coveted appointment. And we are gra-| coupled with Mr. Nicno.ay's judicious con- 


lurked in the mind of the Chairman, and that 
he would have made the Shareholders pur- 


| tified to learn that the same Faglish spirit of | duct in the chair, secured for the assembly, at 
\self-reliance is likely to assert itself again in| the outset of its career, the approbation of the 


chasers of a coal mine, to make coke for the , their choice of that hardly less important func-| press and the public, 


company, if he had not been prevented. 


tionary, the secretary, or, to use their own| 
‘ 


Such, so far as our inquiries have extended, 


. 
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are the anteeedents of Mr. Jostam WILKINSON. 
We record them without comment, to weigh 
for what they are worth with the members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works; whose 
judgment should, we conceive, in a matter of 
this kind, be left to its own free exercise, un- 
biassed by any recommendations orcounsels from 
the press. On the other hand, we feel it ourduty, 
as faithful guardians of the public interest, to 
declare our conviction that the London rate- 
payers would view with dissatisfaction the re- 
appointment of Mr. Woorrycn, the secretary 
to the defunct Sewers Commission—or, as he 
has been wittily termed, “ the relict of the late 
lamented Mr. Jens.” In that ill-organised and 
most unpopular Commission party spirit was 
earried to such lengths, and was ‘so radiated 
(if we may use the expression) from the chair- 
man to his superior officers, that a clean sweep 
is indispensable, in order that the new Board 
may avoid the fatal inheritance of traditional 
discord and intrigue. 

This, if we are rightly informed, is the view 
of that large majority of the new assembly who 





advocate the collective rights of the metropolis | 


: [No. 303, SaruRpays 





an exceptional case. What is most im-| 
portant is the astonishing truth that English 
money supplies Russia with means for carrying 
on the war. Meanwhile, England spends 
£10,000,000 each season, without seriously 
crippling the commerce of the nation with 
which she is at war. 

We have admitted the perplexities of the 
question. But Russia will never succumb, 
except under an overwhelming pressure. Is 
the risk we escape by relaxing the severity of 
our maritime code, equal to the injury we sus- 
tain by allowing Russia to trade by proxy with 
our merchants, while she fights our armies, and 
defies our fleets ? With the exception of her 
Black Sea trade, we have stopped none of her 
outlets,—for it cannot be said that the Pacific 
is blockaded, though it would be highly useful 
to close rigorously the mouths of the Amoor. 
Northwards and eastwards, Russia trades over | 
an immense extent of territory, with China, 
and the populations of central Asia—even with | 
our own subjects in the Indian peninsula. On | 
the continent, her commerce is uninterrupted ; | 
internally, supposing her entire circumference | 





cavalry generals in Europe. It held a good 
position, until the fatuity of the Pachas, the 
neglect of the Porte, and the wretched influ- 
ences that destroyed Guyon’sauthority, brought 
the campaign toa ridiculous result. Last 
year, the lost ground was partially retrieved, 
and though Guyon had been sacrificed, Kars 
was occupied and fortified by a force virtually 
commanded by General Wuitams. From the 
first it was seen that the Russians were deter- 
mined to push on the campaign. We pub- 
lished, many months ago, details of their 
strength, and indicated the danger of Kars, 
and of the Anatolian army. 

What was done? Nothing. The Turkish 
Contingent was not sent to Asia Minor. The 
transport service was never employed to carry 


supplies to the coast by the open highways, 


and every meaus of carriage into ‘the interior 
was totally disregarded. Why? ‘There was 
an English staff at Kars, corresponding with 
our War Office. At our War Offfte, there- 
fore, the facts were known. Apparently, too, 
Ministers were not indifferent to the fate of 
the Anatolianarmy. When the Russians were 


against the interests of the City clique. The | blockaded, her vast surface, and the variety of defeated, the Minister’ 1 organs gave expres- 
latter will probably vote for Mr. Wooxrycn,|her territories give her means of industrial | sion to their cordial joy. But they were again 


with the object of weakening Mr. 'Tawatres, 
by placing at his side, instead of a gentleman 
with whom he can cordially co-operate, one 
who does not enjoy his contidence. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. ‘The premature reve- 
lations of the City policy by Mr. Deputy Pra- 
cock, in his celebrated nomination speech, have 
put the ‘Metropolitans” on the alert. The 
City members, “giants” though they be, and 
sent expressly to “ tackle” the Metropolitans, 
and ‘‘put them in a fix,” will find in the com - 
mon sense of their opponents a quiet power 
with which Goc and Maéoc cannot cope. That 
common sense will, if we judge it aright, lead 
the assembly to prefer public to merely per- 
sonal considerations ; to reject, as an obvious 
element of discord, the City candidate, who 
mourns the fall of Jenn; and to place beside 
the chairman, in conformity with his known 
preference, a secretary with whom he can cor- 
dially co-operate in the discharge of his 
onerous public duties. 
THE BALTIC BLOCKADE. 
Tue relations of civilised States are, no doubt, 
too complex to allow of war being carried on, 
without embarrassment, in the presence of 
powerful neutrals. On the high seas, espe- 
cially, it is impossible to destroy the com- 
merce of one nation, without impeding that of 
another. Great Britain and France have had 
to deal, in the Baltic, with peculiar difficulties. 
To cut up the Russian trade, it was necessary 
to enforce the Right of Search. To enforce 
the Right of Search, it was necessary to risk, 
not only the hostility of Prussia, but the con- 











vitality. Thus, it is difficult, by any process, | 
to exhaust Russia; but what success can be 
expected, when two navies cannot guard the 
Baltic, and when from exaggerated caution, | 
and deference to neutrals, the exchange be- 
tween St. Petersburg and London remains un- 
influenced by the war ? 

It isa serious question whether the Right 
of Search should not be enforced in the Baltic 
this coming season. The Minister, we are told, | 
dare not enforce it. The American difficulty 
and the Prussian difficulty arrest him. But 
the former does not seem to us so portentous 
as the governmental apologists believe. The 
latter is an obstacle that ought not to stand in 
the way. It is not an infraction of any mari- 
time law that is required, but the application 
of the undoubted Rights of Belligerents. If; 
we are to pay millions for a blockade, which | 
if successful, would not drain Russia to the 
extent that it drains us, we must have results. 
It is the first maxim of warfare, to strike the 
enemy with the utmost violence, in the most 
vulnerable place. Otherwise peace is delayed, 
by indulgences granted to the hostile power, 
and by concessions made to neutrals. If Sir 
Epmuxp Lyons commands this year in the 
Baltic, the nation may be disposed to treat 
him as they treated Byrne should he return | 
without having struck decisive blows. But 
even naval and military successes lose half 
their value, if, while we destroy fortresses and 
armaments, a weak policy leaves Russia facili- 
ties for retrieving every loss. 


THE DISASTER AT KARS, 


warned that, unless relieved, Kars must sink 
into the enemy’s hands. Not a movement took 
place. Clearly, some sinister influence was 
at work. ‘he Disraclite faction, desiring to 
fix the stigma on Lord Panmure, deseribes the 
defence of Kars as a purely English affair. 
The French Government evinced no interest 
in the variations of the Asiatic campaign. Not 
a single Frenchman was there. Our contem- 
poraries do not understand that this is an 
illustration of that secret power which pro- 
hibited the British Government from marching 
troops into Asia Minor. The Russians, in the 
spring, will threaten Erzeroum. How far are 
they to advance, unresisted? Or, if Omar 
Pacna occupies that city, is he to be aban- 
doned until he is starved into surrender ? 





“GEORGE BATES, ESQ.” 
Doss fiction contain any incident excelling the 
scene in which Grorce Bares is standing, with 
pen in hand, hesitating to sign the proposal for 
a policy of insurance, with PALMER waiting for 
his signature, and Cook—the very man who 
died in convulsions on his own bed—crying, 
“Sign away, Georar!” The proposal for the 
assurance, says the story current, this week, 
was filled up at PaLmer’s house; Cook was there, 
and a horrible shadow of recollection appears to 
have fallen upon each one of the three men. 
Bares, the stable-keeper, hesitated : perhaps he 
knew that other persons’ lives had been “insured” 
by PaLwer, and that theyhaddied. It is reported 
that he told the detective officer who went 
down to examine him, that if he had signed 
the paper he should have got £500 from 





sequences of an agreement between the Ame- | Wuex Parliament meets, Ministers will under- Pater, and he should then have gone abroad, 


rican and German Powers. 


The doctrine | go a peremptory cross-examination on the and “not given him a chance.” We do not 


that free ships make free goods, which was subject of the disaster at Kars. Was General | know how far these stories are true, but there, 


never brought into operation on_a large scale | 


WULLiAMs sacrificed, with the Turkish army, to | 


at all events, is the paper got up by Patmer, 


until now, exonerates Russia, almost com- the apathy of the English Government, or to| signed by Bates, countersigned by Cook, and 

pletely, from the effects of the Baltic blockade, | the jealousies of the French? It is stated that | intended for a purpose now sufliciently intelli- 
oy - “r ance see M4 | < . e e 

the principal exjense of which is borne by | he repeatedly begged for assistance from the | gible. 


England. The Russian exports from the | 


Administration at home, and from the Porte. 


In fact, it is difficult to know where suspi- 


North flow out little less freely in time of war | Had the English Minister no discretion? Was | cions can first havecommenced. Mr. THomas 
than in time of peace. Prussia is benefited ‘the Porte helpless? Or did Lord Panmure | Pratt, of Queen-street, Mayfair, who acted at 


by the carrying trade ; the Russian merchants | 
in our own country and in others, pursue their | 
transactions nearly as usual; and so cognisant | 
is the British Government of these facts, that it 
advertises, officially, for tenders of Russian 
tallow. 

The blockade is, then, an illusion; a costly, 
and virtually, an ineffective proeess, exhausting 
to ourselves, innocuous to the enemy. Within 
a week we have even heard of armed Russian 
vessels flitting across the Baltic, but this was 








neglect his duty? It is a serious matter. If| 
any influence is to be exerted, favourable to 
the Russian arms, let us understand it, that 
we may not be disappointed should Russia ob- 
tain, for every defeat in Europe, an equivalent 
in Asia. 

The story, as far as the English Government 
is concerned, is a plain one. ‘Two years ago, 
the Turkish army, garrisoning the frontier 
town of Kars, was re-organised, after its defeat 





at Soobaltan, by Guyon, one of the best 


the time as solicitor for Paagr, now publicly 
explains in these words:—‘ With respect to 
the insurance of Bares’s life, it is on record 
that I stated to the secretary of the Solicitors’ 
and General Office, that I.knew nothing of the 
party intending to insure, and left it to the 
office to make their own inquiries.” Why did 


the solicitor act thus cautiously and so far 
against his own client? He had, of course, a 
reason, and it appears in his own explanation. 

“When the information was required by the 
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secretary as to the object of the insurance, I for- 
warded copy of his communication to William Palmer, 
who had iustructed me, and suggested an explanation 
should be given of Bates’ mode of living, if he kept 
his carriage, &c., what property he had; and on my 
hearing that the object was ‘to carry out a matter of 
business,’ | wrote and objected to the explanation 
being unsatisfactory, and subsequently, on inquiry 
in another quarter, determined to let the matter drop, 
having called on the secretary of the office with a 
view of telling him so, but found him out of town.” 


Here was a machinery concentrated on 
“@Grorce Bates, Esq. ;” and, according to the 
tale, even Bares himself was not altogether 
unprepared to try his luck at diamond cut 











diamond, in a game where his own life was at 
stake ! 

There is one point in cases of this kind that | 
does not appear to have attracted attention. | 
According to the story, PaLmer had enjoyed an } 
extraordinary facility in obtaining money upon | 
persons who were insured that they might die. | 
The case of Wartnwricut had pointed the| 
warning long ago, and yet we now find the} 
same plan repeated, apparently upon a scale as 
much larger as the facilities afforded by the 
insurance oifices are greater. Thus the offices | 
hold out a premium upon the poisoning of in- | 
nocent persons. According to the plan, as it 
is now exposed, any man who is in want of| 
cash within a reasonable time, can insure the | 
life of some unsuspecting person, may give his 
bill at three or four months, and thus raise the | 
money for the purpose ; and with a very mo- 
derate amount of skill and tact in the use of a} 
proper kind of pill, may realise the sum as- 
sured at a given date. It would perhaps make 
all safe if he were to renew his bill onee or 
twice, so as to allowasuflicient period between | 
the insurance and the death, and keep some 
kind of plausibility to the transaction. How | 
far has this practice been carried out ? } 

We really should regret to libel any class | 
in the community; but no libel that we could | 
compose would tear off the veil of dec ney that 
covers such transactions, as it is torn even to| 
tatters, by the excess of vice in the community | 
itself. It is no literary libeller who has brought | 
out the complicated spelter case in the matter | 
of Davipson and Gorpon; and remember, | 
Davipson and Gorpon can scarcely bi 


said to 


have stood alone in that case. They could not 
have accomplished what they did, but for the 
extraordinary facilities they have found. It| 
was not a literary libeller that tore down the 


front wall of the Bank of Srranan, PauL, and 
Bates. The commercial world has been ex- 
posing dse//’; and in thisinstance it appears as 
the accomplice even PALMER. 
this? To what extent has it really 

The importance of the question will be felt 
when we observe, that it does not relate only 
to morals or to human life, but toa question 
of money. 


7 


of a How is 


gone ? 


If we were thinking only of saving 
“GeorGe Bates, Esq.,” no very creat interest 
might be felt in the question. Possibly few 
of our commercial readers would turn pale if 
the question related only toa Mary or a WALTER 
Patmer. But let us observe that it affects a 
much wider circle than the immediate family 
and connexions of the poisoner. If cases oceur 
in which assurances are effected in this fashion, 
and moneys are paid ont of the capital of in- 
surance offices, what effect is it likely to have 
upon the resources of the insuring community, | 
in meeting liabilities of longer date upon lives 

that reach their termination in a more natural 

manner? We have some reason to doubt whe- | 
ther the rates of insurance offices are not already | 
caleulated so as to shave very closely to the 

principle of stability. Now, if sums are anti-| 
cipated in payments upon the prompt death of | 
& Coox here, or asomebody else there, how 
much will remain to pay the insurances upon 
the lives of persons who are suffered to reach 
the final goal in natural fashion? What pro- 


| 


|doubt, to enumerate the physical difficulties 


/succumbed, after several times resisting the 


described by certain India House politicals as 
la contemptible burlesque. 
|a great and exciting struggle. 
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portion exists, may we ask, of insurances at 
short dates? The question is enough to make 
some of us hope that our families may be 
among the earlier claimants upon the insur- 
ance offices. 





THE PERSIANS AT HERAT. 

Herat is not the key of India, in the sense 
that the key opens the gate; but it is one of 
the most important positions in Central Asia. 
Its possession brings Persia actually within 
the frontiers of Afghanistan—a fact that may 
startle those who deride the idea of a Russian 
advance towards the boundaries of our Indian | 
empire. Great Britain has lodged herself 
within the Eastern limits, Russia, virtually, 
within the Western limits, of Afghanistan— 
so that, absolutely, the enemy with whom we 
are contending in the Crimea and the Baltic, 
has forced his authority upon a city of the old 
Durani Empire ! 

Herat lies in the most frequented route 
from Persia to India. The path of commerce 
is usually the path of armies. It is easy, no 


that would intervene between the conqueror 
of Herat and the invader of India. But the 
historical fact remains, that Russia, which 
has advanced her actual territory a thousand 
miles in the direction of Teheran, has pushed 
her moral influence as far as Herat, which has 
Persians. The siege of the city in 1838 was 
It was, however, 
The Persians, 
with forty thousand men, and seventy guns, 
sat during nine months before the citadel, and 
three times planted their standard in the 
breach. <A British officer, however, was then 
the Khan’s auxiliary, as a British officer 
should have been in the conflict which has 
recently ended. The siege failed; the Per- 
sians retired, ravaging the valley; but since 
that day, Russia has worked incessantly to 
bring the Suan once more into the field, and 
to revive her influence in Central Asia. 

It has been demonstrated, historically, that 
Russia has long entertained designs against our 
Oriental empire. It has been demonstrated, 
also, that she has selected Persia as the basis 
of those designs. Another track has, indeed, 
been marked, through Khiva, up the Oxus, 
to Bokhara and Balk, and through the Hindu 
Koosh to Kabul; but for this the subjugation 








of Turkistan, of Kharism and Bokhara, would 
be necessary. These countries are in a rude 
social condition, and generally poor. So also, 
however, are the countries between the Cas- 
pian and Herat. 

The enemies of our Indian ascendency have 
invariably aimed at it through Persia, and 
Persia through Herat. Naporeon, before 
Russia and Persia were one, diplomatically, in- 
cited the Suan to assail Turkey, and to subdue 
the Khanates that lay to the east of his do- 
minions. When, after disastrous wars with 
Russia, Persia submitted to her powerful 
neighbour, she became, not her ally only, but 
her slave; and it is impossible to doubt that 
she has been bribed as well as coerced into her 
present attitude. 

In our opinion, therefore, the capture of 
Ilerat by the Persians is a serious event, which 
destroys British prestige throughout the vast 
regions of Central Asia. In the eyes of some, 
that prestige is valueless, but we think it is at 
least worth a naval expedition in the Persian 
Gulf. 


MORE PENSION LIST VAGARIES. 
Nor more than a month ago, we drew the atten- 
tion of our readers to the misfortunesof Mr. Guy, 
the writer of elementary works, who, though in 
deep want, and with real clams upon the public 
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purse, was unable to obtain a pension . 
equal hardship, and exhibiting in as glaring a 
the inadequate amount set 
revenue for the relief of of intellect, has 
come before the public inthe course of the 
week. Mr. Josern Haypw, the .author 
popular Dictionary of Datee—a work of great 
to those who, without aiming at scholarship, 
desirous to get at facts by a ready 
been offered a ion of £25 per 
Seriously, he has reeeived that i 
y of an upper servant, fora life spent in 
iterary labours. And the fault is 
who administer the national funds ; 
sists in screwing those funds down to so 
ing what is given as 
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an amount that (after sw i 

a mere matter of honour to men who ‘do not need 
cuniary assistance) almost the effect of the 

_— is to insult rather than to ‘ 


Mr. Haypn, like his fellow-labourer to whom 
we have already referred, has been reduced to most 
painful extremities—the cause in his case bei 
stroke of parulysis on last Easter Tuesday, at wi 
time he was employed by the Admiralty m 
ing up the records of the Secretary of State’s 
letters. Lord PALMERSTON, sorenting to the 
statement of a correspondent of the Times, 
had the generosity to send him £100; “ while 
Mr. Drsrae.t, and a few others, added “to this 
sum enough to purchase for Mrs. Haypn and 
family a shop for the sale of sstationery “and »news- 
papers (No. 13, Crawley-street, Oakley-square.)” 

If in the neighbourhood of -square there 
be any who have benefited by the wees. rd 
Dates, or who have respect for the struggles a 
requited intellectual labour, we are sure they will 
regard it as.a duty to do the best they can for that 
stationer’s shop, established under these touching 
circumstances. But the public at will have to 
look to another matter—the removal for the future 
of these blots upon our national generosity. 


F 





Tue Sounp Dvrs.—The Couneil of the Liverpoc! 
Chamber of Commerce hive reeeiveda letter from the 
Earl of Clarendon stating that Government had ‘the 
subject of the abolition of the Sound Dues under its 
consideration. The annual meeting of the Chambers 
of Commerce of Liverpool will be held early in Feb- 
ruary, when it is expected some definite information on 
the matter will be laid before the members. 

Tue Metropo.itan Boarp or Works held a meet- 
ing on Monday, when several matters of routine were 
discussed. My. Bazalgette, the temporary~-engineer- 
in-chiet of the Board, delivered in a report with 
respect to the management of the sewers, for which 
he had engaged thirty-three assistants. Considerable 
discussion ensued on the subject of a device for the 
official seal. The committee appointed to consider this 
matter recommended a design which should include 
the armorial bearings of the four metropolitan coun- 
ties, Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent; but it 
appeared that Surrey and Essex have no armorial 
bearings ; and a design by Mr. Wyon jen, been 
submitted to the Board, the question was sent back 
to the committee for reconsideration. A motion fix- 
ing the clerk’s salary at £800 a-year was to ; 


and some discussion arose with reference to the future 
place of meeting of the Board, Burli House being 
required by Government after the 21st. The meet- 


ing adjourned till Monday. 
Tue Omnisus Entente ConpiaLe.—The first in. 
stalment of the London omnibus connexion was 
ed over to the French Compaigne Générale on 
onday morning, and was duly worked by them 
through the day. This was the Holloway line, 
belonging to Mr. Wilson. It consisted of fifty omni- 
buses with five hundred horses, employing about one 
hundred and eighty men, all of whom-are now in the 
service of the Anglo-French General Omnibus Com- 
pany of London. The “times,” which are a special 
privilege, religiously guarded by the omnibus fra- 
ternity, and considered to be of equal value with the 
vehicles, &c,, were also made over as,part of ‘the 
bargain. A similar transfer was executed on Monday 
by Mr. Leonard Willing, the oldest. omnibus pro- 
prietor in London, who, with others, conveyed to the 
same parties the Stoke Newimgton and 
and Dalston line, comprising twenty-two o 
two hundred horses, and seventy en 
French company’s intended system of “‘corre- 
spondence” (by which a person getting into an emni- 
bus in any part of London may be conveyed at one 
charge to any point of destination, by the mutual ex- 
change of passengers) does not come into action until 
their new carriages are built, and their purchases of 
the other London “times” are completed. 
Fire.—A fire burst out on Sunday on the 
occupied by the London Parcels’ 
which consumed a portion of the 
not destroy any of the parcels. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the le; but the es and pojice of literature. They do not 

tmoake inwe -theg inierpeet and Se enfored thes. bes urgh Review. 
Tur New Year generally introduces new periodicals. Few last, because few 
are commenced with sufficient capital, sufficient courage, or sufficient know- 
ledge of the public wants. What capital or courage may back the Idler 
we know not; but at any rate it has the advantage of being unlike other 
magazines. It only costs sixpence, and for sixpence gives sixty-four pages 
of light and varied matter. James Hannay, Surrey Brooks, BLan- 
CHARD JeRro tp, J. C. Jearrreson, and E. F. BLANCHARD, contribute 
stories and sketches. There is a large public for such light matter, and 
the Idler has a fair chance of finding acceptance. 

The Westminster Review opens with an article on HEINE, which will be 
acceptable to many, if only on account of the biographical sketch of that 
strange and charming writer ; that, and the article on “ Athenian Comedy,” 
are the only literary papers in the number, the claims of literature being, 
however, amply considered in the valuable quarterly surveys of Theology, 
Philosophy, Politics, Education, History, Biography, and Belles Lettres, 
which oecupy the last hundred pages of the Review. The “ Athenian 
Comedy” is a pleasant, scholarly glance at a very wide and very fascinating 
subject. The writer compare$'the licence of personality which distinguished 
AmisToPUANES with the rigorous exclusion of polities and personality which 
cripples our comedy :—“ An Athenian playwright would have revelled in im- 
personations of CHaTHAm’s gout and flannels; of Pirr’s crane-neck ; of 
SHERIDAN’S ruby nose ; and Fox’s shrill tones and bushy eyebrows. The 
modern dramatist, who should reproduce them, would not cause even the 
injudicious to laugh, and would be rewarded for his attempt by a general 
sibilation. We leave to Ginray and Leecu this department of the ‘comic 
business’ of politics; and, although our pantomimes occasionally indulge 
themselves in allusions to the Commissioners of Sewers and Sabbath Observ- 
anee Bills, sueh matters are excluded from comedy and even from farce.” 
The reason, as MACAULAY would say, isobvious. We will noi imitate the 
historian, and prove what is obvious by three columns of demonstration ; 
enough if we refer to the fact that the Theatre is under censorship, and the 
censor will not allow the most harmless political allusion to pass: e.g., in 
the “ Game of Speculation,” Sir Harry Lester had to say, “The Palmer- 
stonian question is not understood, sir,’’—surely a very innocent remark ! 
Yet even that remark was interdicted! What chance, then, is there of 
CuaTHAm’s flannels or SHERIDAN’s ruby nose finding a place upon the 
stage? The audience of AnistorHaNes delighted in personalities. We 
must not 

Measure an Athenian theatre in the season by any modern comparisons. San 
Carlo, La Seala, and Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, must hide their 
diminished heads beside the theatre of the Athenian Iacchus. Four thousand 
spectators would have “ no room for standing, miscalled standing-room,” in the 
most capacious European playhouse. Twenty thousand spectators were easily 
accommodated in the huge oval of the Temple of Dionysius, And how discor- 
dant were the ingredients of this enormous*#mass. There was little respect for 
persons in these assemblages. Cleon would find himself seated beside his enemy. 
the sausage-seller ; an elbow of stone divided Socrates from Anytus; and the 
noisiest brawler of the Pnyx might be comfortably niched beside the decorous 
and respectable Nicias. The government and the opposition occupied indiscri- 
minate benches. There was the party clamorous for war because it supplied 
the Arsenal at the Pirzeus with hemp, timber, and salt pork, mixed up with the 
party for peace, because it could no longer vend its figs and honey in the markets 
of Thebes and Megara. The high-temple party, which denounced the philosophers 
as atheists, was cheek by jowl with the free-thinking party, which derided the 
priests as imposters; and there were the young men, who cried up Euripides as 


the father of wisdom, close packed with the old men, who abominated him as 
the father of lies. 

For every class of the spectators, and to nearly every individual among them, 
the Old Comedy yielded entertainment and excitement. The demagogues 
appleaded the caricature of Nicias and Demosthenes, the aristocrats hailed 
with equal applause the portraiture of Cleon in “the Knights.” The Sophists 
were “shown up” in Socrates, pale, unshaven, meagre, and meditative; the 
mathematicians in Meton ; the soldiers, full of strange oaths, and crested like 
game-cocks, in Lamachus. And, like the modern Parisians, the Athenians 
laughed heartily at themselves, as represented in the old dotard Demus, the 
victtm of every adviser who would take the trouble to pick his pockets. 

Quite otherwise was it when MENANDER wrote— 


The audience at a representation of Menander’s comedies differed in nearly 
every respect from,that which had applauded Aristophanes and his rivals. In 
the course of half a century, the political life of Athens had become nearly 
extinet, at least political sentiments were banished irrevocably from the stage. 
It was safe, so long as the Demus was in good spirits, and kept the purse of all 
the islands, to hold up to ridicule the great party-leaders : but it was ill-jesting 
at the expense of é Masediondin prefect, or at statesmen whom the prefect 
would at any moment accommodate with a com y of the guard. The freedom 
of the theatre and of the assembly of the people had indeed expired together : 
and if Demosthenes had been forced by Antipater’s agent to drink poison, a 
cup of hemlock was the least a poet could expect, who should presume to 
handle Antipater as Eupolis had treated Pericles. 


Turning from literature to politics (and”noting by the way some amusing 
sketches of “ Lions and Lion Hunting,” condensed from Gerarp’s works), 
we find the Westminster discussing “ Russia and the Allies,” “The House 
of Savoy,” the “ Limited Liability Act,” and “ Military Education.” The 
last-named paper we have read, and can ‘earnestly recommend : it is full of 
knowledge and excellently argued. The subject is in all men’s mouths just 
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now. Even civilians must see that there is something extremely urgent in 
the question, when an old officer so distinguished as Sir Joun BuRGoyns 
can give evidence like this :— 

“ The educational qualification for an officer entering the army might be very 
slight ; he would have them write decently in English from dictation ; woul: 
allow the first four rules of arithmetic, but not fractions, which is going a little 
too far ; logarithms too hard, simple equations quite beyond them to acquire ; 
algebra has little to do with military duties ;" being asked whether it would not 
be very mischievous that, “while the education of the whole country is pro- 
greasing, a certain stimulus should not be given to that of officers? Answers, 
“ No: does not see the great advantage of education pushed to a great extent : 
thinks that where studies are pushed too far it very often leads to idleness and 
neglect and dissipation, as much as where they are not. 


The British Quarterly opens with a good review of Prescorr’s “ Philip * 


the Second,” which is followed by an excellent analysis of ARAGo’s work on 
“ Thunderstorms,” —useful even to those who have AraGo, and very 
interesting to those who have not. The article on “ Mormonism ”’ is rather 
late in the field. The “Songs of the Dramatists” furnishes a rambling, but 
very agreeable, critical paper. The “ Influences of Romanism and Protes- 
tantism on Civilisation ” are elaborately compared; but if the lion were the 
painter would the man hold so superb a position? ‘To our tastes the finest 
paper in the whole number is that on Brownino’s “ Men and Women,” 
one of the best and kindest criticisms we have read for many a day. The 
writer deals too vaguely with Brown1ne’s faults, although he indicates 
them ; and the impression left by his article is thus somewhat too favourable 
as an estimate; but the spirit is noble, and the admiration springs from keen 
delight in excellence, not from idle panegyrie. It is so seldom that crities 
have the rare courage of admiration. Fulsome and foolish praise is abundant 
enough—especially on the works of noodles; but enthusiasm for what is 
really fine is rare in periodical criticism. The writers always try to preserve 
an air of superiority, which every sentence of their criticism betrays to be 
the veriest pretence. Low well thought and well expressed is the following 
passage on Browning's poetical disposition :— 

Whether, indeed, the precise combination of qualities exhibited by him was 
not such as to show that if he had so chosen from the first, he could have been 
quite as remarkable and effective as a prose-writer as he had become as a writer 
of verse, might have been left an open question. It was enough that, having 
chosen to become a poet, he had justified the choice. He had done so amply. 
If the special distinction between the thinker or prose-writer, usually so called, 
and the poet consists in the fact that the one in the main thinks directly, and 
expresses his meaning straightforth in words and propositious, conveying it 
with the least delay to the understanding, while the other thinks represeniatively, 
and expresses his meaning rather in images, phantasies, fictitious trains of scene 
and incident, beautiful in themselves, and only involving the meaning in their 
beauty, then Mr. Browning had proved his title to be called a poet. Imagina- 
tion was visibly the faculty he kept most in exercise. Perhaps he had not 
begun with this as the predominant habit of his mind, but he had by practice 
given it the predominance, and brought his whole mind round to it. He had 
trained himself, as it were, never to think in the purely logical manner, but 
always through the imagination. Instead of making it the business of his life, 
as a writer, to propound opinions, to investigate facts, to take up deep vexed 
questions and speculate on them directly to an issue, or to pen every now and 
then a rousing pamphlet on the “ present crisis,” he had prescribed it to himself 
as his proper work to invent stories—to imagine men and women, either singly 
or in groups, endowed with such and such characters and surrounded with such 
and such circumstances ; and to make these ideal beings of his brain act, speak, 
think, and sing, so that it should almost seem in the memory afterwards that 
they had really existed. 

Alluding to the probability of Brown1No’s faults being made the text of 
renewed assault on the part of critics, the writer says :— 

But surely, also, there are other critics who, making it their practice to b® 
thankful for what is good in a writer, and to regard what is less agreeable in him 
if it is persisted in, as something probably inseparable from the good by the 
very structure of his genius, and therefore to be accepted with it, and even, 
perhaps, on further acquaintance, to be liked more than at first, will rather 
welcome the present work as simply an additional gift to the public from a 
writer who has already of his own free will presented it with so much that is 
excellent, and will, accordingly, regard it as an opportunity for revising their 
previous judgment about him, so as to see whether it is to stand, or whether it 
may not be modified in his favour. 

We have so very. little literature of the quality which Brown1nG 
furnishes, that the utmost encouragement should be given to it; not by 
denying Brown1N@’s faults, but by elucidating, as this writer has done, his 
remarkable excellencies. 

The National Review opens with an article on Epwarp Gippon; obvi- 

: pe. ‘satelite 
ously by the brilliant writer who wrote the “ Edinburgh Reviewers ;” and, 
although he has not this time produced so remarkable an essay— although he 
has not reached the “height of his high argument,”’—he has written an article 
which none who begin will leave unfinished. Its value does not consist in an 
estimate or presentation of GiBBoNn, but in suggestions and side-glances. 
Here is one on education. After describing the desultory reading of boys, 
he says— 

Besides this sort of education, which some boys will voluntarily and naturally 
give themselves, there needs, of course, another and more rigorous kind, which 
must be impressed upon them from without. The terrible difficulty of early life 
—the use of pastors and masters—really is, that they compel boys to a distinct 
mastery of that which they do not wish to learn. There is nothing to be said for 
a preceptor who is not dry. Mr. Carlyle describes with bitter satire the fate of 
one of his heroes who was obliged to acquire whole systems of information in 
which he, the hero, saw no use, and which he kept as far as might be in a vacant 
corner of his mind. And this is the very point—dry language, tedious mathe- 
matics, a thumbed grammar, a detested slate, form gradually an interior separate 
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intellect, exact in its information, rigid in its requirements, disciplined ia its 

. The two grow together, the early natural fancy touching the far 
extremities of the universe, lightly playing with the scheme of all things; the 
precise, compacted memory slowly accumulating special facts, exact habits, clear 
and painful conceptions. At last, as it were in a moment, the cloud breaks up, 
the division sweeps away ; we find that in fact these exercises which puzzled us, 
these languages which we hated, these details which we despised, are the instru- 
ments of true thought, are the very keys and openings, the exclusive access to the 
knowledge which we loved. 

The review of Hexps’s “ Spanish Conquest” is not up to the subject. The 
“ Life and Writings of Dr. Youne ” is little more than an analysis of Pea~ 
cock’s book. But the article which will probably excite by far the greatest 
attention is that on “ Atheism,’’ by an unmistakable hand. Direct grappling 
with the position of Atheism there is little or none ; but the tone is lofty and 
liberal, and much of the article will be considered as alarmingly so. For 
instance :— 

When people assume that an atheist must “live without God in the world,” 
they assume what is fatal to their own Theism. We deeply believe that by far 
the greater part of all human trust does not arise, as is commonly supposed, from 
our seeking God, but from God’s seeking us; and this, too, without any clear 
admission or confession on our part of His influence upon us ;—that a great deal 
of it is trust in goodness rather than in any personal God, and might possibly be 
held along with intellectual disbelief of His personal existence ; in short, that if 
you could blot out on the one hand all acts of self-confessed trust in God,—if you 
could blot out all private and public worship, properly so called, spurious or 
genuine, all churches, all creeds, all pharisaism, and all pure conscious devotion ; 
and if, on the other hand, you might leave all this, and blot out of the earth all 
unconscious and unconfessed acts of surrender to the divine influence in the 
heart,—all that might possibly be connected with purely intellectual Atheism,— 

ou would blot out more of true “ religion,” more of that which “binds together” 

uman society, more of God’s true agency on the earth, in the latter case than in 
the former. Of course we do not mean that the truest unconscious trust in God’s 
influence is not generally to be found in the same minds which, at other times, also 
consciously confess Him ; but only this, that if in every life, whether of faith or 
doubt, you numbered up the acts of trust which are not rendered to God 
personally, but to the instincts and impulses which so often represent Him in the 
heart, and which might continue to represent Him even when the dark cloud of 
conscious doubt of His existence had intervened, you would probably have num- 
bered far more acts which really originate in divine influence than could possibly 
be found animated by a real conscious personal belief. 


Again, the wisdom of this sentence, bold as it will appear, deserves especial 
attention: “There is no teaching more mischievous in its effects than that 
which makes human belief in Gon the first regenerating power in human 


society, and Gop Himself the second ; which makes God's blessing a conse- 


quence of man’s confession, and which therefore limits that blessing to the 
aarrow bounds of the confession.’ This, again, is very noteworthy :— 


It is clear that Atheism necessarily tends relatively to reduce the influence 
and independence of the higher intellectual and moral faculties (even where the 
real existence of these is not disputed), as compared with that of the senses, 
social impulses, and those energies which tell upon the world. And this it does 
both involuntarily and unconsciously, by eradicating from the imagination that 
haunting image of the divine character which most stimulates these faculties into 
action, and also voluntarily and consciously, because the atheist must in consis- 
tency believe that the theists’ worship gives them an unfair prominence. Hold- 
ing that the human mind is in direct contact with no other mind, but is the 
latest and highest consummation of forces pushing upwards from a lower stage 
of existence, the atheist cannot regard his own highest mental states—conscience, 
affection, and so forth—as having any independent illumination of their own,— 
as skylights opened to let in upon human nature an infinite dawn from above,— 
but rather as a polished arch or dome completing and reflecting the whole edific 
beneath. To Him the highest point of hwman culture is the absolutely highest 
point in the mental universe; mere non-existence roofs us in beyond; and of 
course, therefore, the highest faculties we possess must derive their sole validity 
and their sole meaning from the lower nature to which they add the finishing 


touch. No doubt he will admit that new power and insight is gained, the | 


higher self-culture is pushed; but the new power is not power from beyond 
human nature, the new insight is not insight into a region above it ; it is only 
the stronger grasp of a more practised hand, the keener vision of a more compre- 
hensive survey. Hence, by dismissing the faith in God, Atheism necessarily props 
up the higher faculties of man completely and solely on the lower organisation, 
and denies them any independent spring. Moreover, tlie atheist is led to justify 
and fortify himself in this natural result of his modes of thought by assuming, 
as Feuerbach does, that the object of man's worship, if there be any, ought to be 
a perfect man, and that the theist’s God is not even strictly a magnified shadow 
of humanity, but only of a special and arbitrarily selected portion of humanity. 


FgevERBACH’s answer to this would be, “ I desire Humanity to be regarded 
as the highest ideal.” There are several passages in this paper we had 
marked for extract and discussion; but our limits absolutely forbid further 
extension. We must convey in a sentence our admiration of the masterly 


criticism of THACKERAY as moralist and artist: and so dismiss the 
National for the present. 


INTRODUCTION TO GENESIS. 
Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Commentary 


) From 
the German of Dr. Von Boblen. 


on the Opening Portion. 

Edited by James Heywood, M.P. In 2 vols. 

: London : John Chapman. 

Wuaris the office of the Biblical critic in relation to the Old Testament ? 
ere are various answers to this question. 

Extreme orthodoxy says, that since there is irrefragable external evidence 
for the Divine origin and direct verbal inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the critic has simply to interpret the meaning of the text: any record which 
18M Contradiction with the text, if not reconcileable by hypothesis, is to be 
Pronounced false ; but if an undeniable fact turns out to be in contradiction 
with the text, the received interpretation is to be reconsidered and altered so 
a8 to agree with the undeniable fact. According to this theory the critic has 
not to examine the Hebrew writings in order to ascertain their origin, but 
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having beforehand settled their origin, he has to explain everything so as 
ee oe eae He is not an inquirer, but an advocate. 
He has not to weigh evi in order to arrive at a conclusion, 

arrived at a conclusion, he has to make it the standard by which 
or rejects evidence. His criticism is a deductive process, which 
axiom, The Hebrew writings are from beginning to end revealed 
it is only while orthodoxy strictly adheres to this point of vi 
safe and consistent ground; for if we are to examine a 
though it be only confirmatory — of its origin, we must have 

to judge it by, and we rye obtain such criteria by borrowing the:a from 
pure historical criticism, an ally that must be ultimately incompatible with 
rigid orthodoxy. As long as we rely implicitly on testimony as evidence of 
a man's health, we have no need to examine the indications of health in his 
person ; but the moment we feel the testimony insufficient, we must have 
recourse to physiological criteria, which are common to every human 
organism. 

The first symptom that orthodoxy begins to feel the pressure of historical — 
criticism is shown in an extension of the “accommodation” theory. As the 
Deity, it is said, in speaking to human beings, must use human , and 
consequently anthropomorphic expressions, such as the “eye of ”” the 
“arm of God,” the «Vaughter and jealousy of God,” which we have no difficulty 
in understanding figuratively, so he must adapt the form of His revelations 
to the degree of culture, which belongs to men at the period in which His 
revelations are made. He teaches them as a father teac his children, by 
adapting the information he gives to their narrow stock of ideas. It was in 
this way that the candid Dr. Pye Smith explained the narratives of the 
Creation and the Deluge, to the great scandal of his Evangelical brethren. It 
is easy to see that this system of interpretation is very elastic, and that it 
soon amount to little more than a theclogical formula for the history of human 
development. The relation between the theory of accommodation and that 
of development is analogous to the relation between the doctrine that the brain 
is the organ of mind, and the doctrine that mind is the function of the brain ; 
in both cases the manifestation of mind is determined by the conditions of the 
body. And thus the “accommodation” theory necessarily leads to what 
may be called a mitigated orthodoxy or a mild heterodoxy, which allows the 
presence of mythical and legendary elements in the Hebrew records, and 
renounces the idea that they are from beginning to end infallible, but still 
_ regards them as the medium of a special revelation, as the shell that held a 
| kernel of peculiarly Divine truth, by which a monotheistic faith was = 
| served, and the way prepared for the Christian dispensation. They who hold 
this theory believe that the Hebrew nation was the grandest instrument of 
Providence—the Hebrew writings, the vehicle of superhuman truth; but 

they do not believe in talking serpents and talking asses, or in divine commands 
to butcher men wholesale ; and they hold that, to identify a belief in such 
| fables with the faith of a Christian, is as dangerous to reverence as it would 
be to fix an absurd popinjay on the divine symbol of the Cross. The laws of 
Moses are something more to them than the laws of Menu—a Hebrew 
| prophet something more than a religious and patriotic poet; a 
| Isaiah something more than the Hymn of Cleanthes. They do not feel about 
the Hebrew temple and the Hebrew worship as they feel about a temple of 
Isis or the Eleusinian mysteries: the history of Israel is a precinct 
| to them—they take their shoes from off their feet, for it is holy ground. To 
| them, therefore, the Old Testament is still an exceptional book; they only 
use historical criticism as a winnowing fan to carry away all demands on their 
belief, which are not strictly involved in their acceptance of Christianity as a 
special revelation. 
| Extreme heterodoxy, on the contrary, holds no conviction that removes the 
' Hebrew scriptures from the common category of early national records, which 
are a combination of myth and legend, gradually clarifying at their later stages 
into genuine history. It enters on the examination of the Old Testament 
with as perfect a freedom from pre-suppositions, as unreserved a submission 
to the guidance of historical criticism, as if it were examining the Vedas or 
| the Zendavesta, or the fragments of Manetho and Sanchoniathan. On thus 
looking at the Hebrew records by the “light of common day,” with- 
out the lamp of faith, heterodoxy finds in them no evidence of anything 
| exceptionally divine, but sees in them simply the history and literature of a 
barbarous tribe that gradually rose from fetichism to a ferocious r bncee 
offering human sacrifices, and ultimately, through the guidance of their best 
yar vay A gan cag rapes nations, tS Papin monotheism. It 
nds in them, as in other early records, a mythical cosmogony, an impossible 
chronology, and extravagant marvels ‘edi to flatter nations! vanity, or to 
aggrandise a priesthood; it finds discrepant conceptions of Deity in docu- 
ments attributed to one and the same source ; it finds legislative enactments, 
springing from an advanced period, stamped with the sanction of pri 
names, or of mythical crises in the national history ; in short, it not only finds 
in the Hebrew writings nothing which cannot be accounted for on 
purely human, but it finds them of a character which it would be monstrous 
to attribute to any other than a human origin. 

These are results arrived at in the present day by very grave and 
tent scholars, and whatever opinion may be held concerning them, no - 
cated person can dispense with some knowledge of the evidence on which 
they are based. There are few books, at least in English, better to 
en such knowledge in a concise form than the Introduction to Genesis by 

Yon Bohlen, named at the head of our article. Von Bohlen’s was a tho- 
roughly earnest and reverent mind, and orthodox believers need never be 
shocked by his manner, if they are inevitably pained by his matter. To this 
admirable qualification he added that of immense learning, especially in the 
department of Hindoo literature, his fame having been first won by a work 
on “ Ancient India.”” We have only to regret that Mr. Heywood did not 
heighten the value of his disinterested labour in editing the Introduction to 
Genesis, by publishing it in a cheaper and more portable form, 

The first volume is chiefly occupied with considerations on the origin and 
character of the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, generally, considerations 
which embrace the course of Hebrew history until after the Captivity, or 
transplantation to Babylon. Every im t particular is discussed 








i : portan 
and briefly, but not scantily, and the reader, though he may not accept Von 
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is) placed» in an excellent position for’ ing the 
bya closer study of the Scriptures themselves. . Heywood 
ded im any appendix to this:volume the valuable remarks of Von 
Week, extracted from his Ancient India. 

The second: volume contains a commentary on the opening portion 
Genesis: Von Bohlen wrote: a on the whole! book, but the 
translation is limited to the tirst ten chapters which comprise the important 
narratives of theCreation, the Fall, the Flood, and the Dispersion of mankind. 
Mr. Heywood has’ enriched this volume by notes and by additionr| remarks 
om the flood; he has also inserted some interesting extracts on this subject 
and on the Paradisaic myth from Professor Tuck’s Commentary on Genesis. 

Instead of —— the more argumentative and critical portion of the 
volumes, which w not be effective in the cursory reading usually given to 
newspapers, we will borrow from them an adwirable Hebrew myth which 
has-arisen since the Christian era. We caunot agree with Von Bohlen that | 
it is “true to the spirit of antiquity.” The tolerance it breathes is unknown | 
to the Books of the Law :— 

ococke is said to have actually found this chapter in a manuscript at Cairo. 
The Talmud too is supposed to have been acquainted with it. Saadi alludes to 
it in his “ Bustan”’ (see Asiat. Journ. iii, 315), Taylor cites it in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and it has now become y known through the means 
of Franklin [by;whom it was communicated to Lord Kames]}, who quotes it in his 
“Sketches” as a parable against intolerance. It runs as follows ;— 

1. Now it came to pass Abraham sat at the door of his tent in the heat of 
the day. 2. And behold a man drew nigh from the wilderness, and he was bowed 
down with age, and his white beard hung down even to his girdle, and he leant 
upon his staff. 3. And when Abraham saw him he stood up, and ran to meet him 
from the door of his tent, and said, 4, Friend, come in; water shall be brought 
thee to wash thy feet, and thou shalt eat and tarry the night, and on the morrow 
thou mayest goon thy way. 5. But the wayfaring man answered and said, Let 
me, I pray thee, remain under the tree, 6. And Abraham pressed him sore; then 
he turned and went into the tent. 7. And Abraham set before him cream and 
milk and cake, and they eat and were satisfied. 8. And when Abraham saw that 
the man blessed not God, he said to him, Wherefore dost thou not honour the 
Almighty, the Creator of the heavens and the earth? 9. And the man answered, 
I worship not thy God, neither do I call upon his name; for I have made gods 
for myself that dwell in my honse, and hear me when I call upon them. 10. Then! 
the wrath of Abraham was kindled against the man, and he stood up and fell upon 
him, and drove him forth into the wilderness. 11. And God cried, Abraham ! 
Abraham ! and Abraham answered, Here am I. 12. And God said, where is the 
stranger that was with thee? 13. Then answered Abraham and said, Lord, he 
would not reverence thee nor call upon thy name, and therefore have | driven 
him from before my face into the wilderness. 14. And the Lord said unto 
Abraham, Have I borne with the man these hundred and ninety-eight years, and 
given him food and raiment although he has rebelled against me, and canst thou 
not bear with him one night? 15. And Abraham said, Let not the wrath of my 
Lord be kindled against his servant, behold I have sinned! forgive me. 16. And 
Abraham stood up and went forth into the wilderness, and cried and sought the 
man, and found him and led him back into his tent, and dealt kindly by him, and 
the next morning he let himmgo in peace. 
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NAPOLEON EN DESHABILLE. 

The Confidential Correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte with his brother Joseph, sometime 
King of Spain: selected and translated, with explinatory notes, from the “ Mémoires du 
Roi Joseph.” In two volumes. John Murray. 

Dousr and dismay may have well filled the breasts of all thorough going 

Bonapartists, when first this correspondence was made public. Only “the 

stump of Dagon’’ is now left to their idol, his image 1s broken in pieces. 

Nothing is so perilous to the reputation of a hero as the publication of his 

private memoirs and familiar correspondence. 

It is impossible, indeed, to deny that Napoleon’s letters, whether addressed 
to his brother or to his other generals, tend greatly to confirm his military 
reputation, which few persons were disposed to gainsay. But to his character 
as a man they are most damaging; of his pretensions as a genuine hero they 
are utterly subversive. Only on one occasion does he manifest any real 
tenderness of feeling, and even that may be partly attributable to wounded 
vanity. = to certain information received from Junot he had conceived 
suspicions of Josephine’s constancy, durmg. his campaign in Egypt, and in 
bitterness of spirit he thus wrote to Joseph from Cairo :— 

I have much domestic distress. Your friendship is very dear tome. To 
become a misanthropist I have only to lose it, and find that you betray me. 
That every different feeling towards the same person should be united in one 
heart is very painful. Let me have on.my arrival a villa near Paris or in Burgundy. 
[ intend to shut myself up there for the winter. I am tired of human nature. 
I want solitude and isolation. Greatness fatigues me: feeling is dried up. At 
twenty-nine glory has become flat. I have exhausted everything I have no 
refuge but pure selfishness. I shall retain my house, and let no cne else oceupy 
it. Ihave not more than enough to live on. Adieu, my only friend. I have 
never been unjust to you, as you must admit, though I may have wished to be 
so. You understand me. Love to your wife and Jeréme. 

It is not very clear how he could have wished to be unjust without being | 
so; and if he failed contrary to his own desire, he had little right to make a 
merit of that failure. And when it is remembered that he was scarcely “ off 
with the old love, before he was on with the new,’’—that within the space of 
three months he had broken off a long-engagement with Mdlle. Clary and 
weddedthe buxom widow of Count Alexanilre Beauharnais,—it may be fairly 
doubted if “ blighted affection” was the sole, or even principal cause, of his 
poignant distress. The workings of un-atisfied ambition had long since, 
created a morbid and dreamy state of mind, which lent a jaundiced hue 
to every object of life: He had thus’ expressed himself in a letter dated | 
Paris, the 12th of August, 1795 :— 

This town isalways the same, always in the pursuit of pleasure, devoted to | 
women, to the theatres, balls, the public walks, and the artists’ studios.......As | 
for me, little attached to life, contemplating it without much solicitude, con- | 
stantly in the state of mind in which one‘is in on the day before a battle, feel- 


ing that, while death is always amongst us to put an end to all, anxiety is folly—| 


everything joins to make me defy fortune and fate; in time I shall not get out of 
the way when a.carriage comes. 
It is the result of what I have seen and what I have risked. 


I' sometimes: wonder at my own state of mind. | 


Itis‘also worthy of remark that on the very day on which Napoleon an- 
nounced his divorce to the imperial family, he wrote a long, cool, busi 
letter to Berthier respecting the movements of the different corps d’armée at 
that time’ in Spain. His personal feelings, indeed, seldom interfered with 
either’ pleasure or business: On one occasion after complaining that no 
courier had arrived for two days, he goes onto say :— 

Letters from Rome mention that Salicetti’s house has been undermined, that 
his children are killed, and he himself slightly hurt. How horrible! I am im- 
patiently waiting for details. I shot to-day at Mortefontaine from one o’clock 
till four; I killed twenty hares. The house looked to me even more frightful 
and uninhabited than it did four years ago. 

Charming juxtaposition. It is pleasant to know that anxiety for the life 
of a devoted partisan did not affect the accuracy of his aim. If so uncon- 
cerned when the welfare of his friends was at stake, it can be little matter for 
wonder that he spoke with self-complacency, if not exultation, of the terrible 
severity he exercised against the former members of the Convention, when 
the excitement produced by the infernal machine had placed them at his 
absolute disposal. It is known that he then transported to Cayenne, 


without any sort of trial, above a hundred leading men of the republican * 
| party, although he well knew that it was a royalist conspiracy which had so 


nearly proved fatal to him. 
Valladolid : — 

You must hang at Madrid a score of the worst characters. To-morrow I 
intend to have hanged here seven motorious for their excesses. They have been 
secretly denounced to me by respectable people whom their existence disturbed, 
and who will recover their spirits when they are got rid of. If Madrid is not de- 
livered. from at least one hundred of these firebrands, you will be able todo 
nothing. Out of this one hundred, hang or shoot twelve or fifteen, and send the 
rest to France to the galleys. I had no peace in France, I could not restore con- 
fidence to the respectable portion of the community, until I had arrested’ two 
hundred firebrand assassins of September, and sent them to the colonies. From 
that time the spirit of the capital changed as if by the waving of a wand. 

Whatever the Septembrisers might have been, the Spanish “ firebrands ” 
were guilty of no worse offence than a futile attempt to shake off the Gallic 
yoke. We need not pause to consider what manner of men were the “ re- 
spectable people” whose spirits were disturbed by the existence of their 
patriotic fellow-countrymen. It was not Napoleon’s custom, however, to 
call a spade, a spade. His duplicity amounted to effrontery, and he unblush- 
ingly urges his more conscientious brother, again and again, to disguise 
facts and give a distorted version of events. Of this innumerable instances 
might be adduced—a few will suffice :— 

As soon as reports of armaments reach Naples, announce that all will be 
settled ; and when you hear of the commencement of hostilities, say that I am 
acting in concert with England to compel Prussia to restore Hanover; as Lord 
Lauderdale is still in Paris, this will not appear improbable. 

Pay attention to your newspapers, and have articles written from which it 
may be inferred that the Spanish people is subdued and submits itself. 

M. le General Clarke,—I wish you to write to the King of Spain to impress 
upon him that nothing can be more contrary to the rules of war than to publish 
the strength of his army, cithe: iu urders of the day, in proclamations, or in the 
newspapers ; that when he has occasion to speak of his strength, he ought to 


In a similar spirit he writes to Joseph from 


vender it formidable by exaggeration, doubling or trebling his numbers; and 


that, on the other hand, when he mentions the strength of the enemy, he should 
diminish it by one-half or one-third. 

The corollary of this proposition poor Joseph learned to illustrate when 
extenuating his defeat at Vittoria, he stated the enemy’s forces to be as two 
to one. The French were certainly out-numbered, but their artillery was 
greatly superior—Marshal Marmont’s army consisted of at least 65,000 fight- 
ing men, supported by 150 guns; while Wellington had only 60,000 English 
and Portuguese, with no more than 90 guns; but there were also 18,000 
Spaniards under his command—efficient auxiliaries, however despicable by 
themselves. 

The present Emperor of the French has declared that his Uncle was in 
favour of the liberty of the Press, and generally well disposed towards an en- 
lightened liberalism. Perchance he measured his predecessor by his own 
standard ; and the two followmg extracts wi'l show = the liberal views of 
the great Napoleon were the prototype of his own. The Emperor expresses 
himself with much bitterness regarding a newspaper called the Courrier Es- 
pagnol, written in French, the object of which he cannot understand :— 

This paper, he says, indulges in literary discussions on Paris, and is the 
Don Quixote of Spain against France. If it were written in Spanish, and for the 
Spaniards, this would be only absurd; but in French it is also improper. 
France, engaged as she is in so cruel a war in Spain, ought at least to hope to 
regenerate and liberalise (!) that country. They must be ill disposed who, at 
such a time as this, publish in French that Spain was well governed under 
Charles ITI., and give a pompous eulogy of a man like Jovellanos, who is 
unknown in Europe, and who is our bitter, unrelenting enemy. This news- 
paper must be suppressed, or published in Spanish. I have ordered all copies of 
it to be stopped. 

The next extract is unique as the profession of faith of a “liberal” 
monarch :— 

Now the enemies of the monacal profession are literary mcn and philoso- 
phers. You know that Iam myself not fond of them, since I have destroyed 
them wherever I could, 

And what will be thought of the honour of a great ruler who can talk thus 
coolly of repudiating, though only for one year, a national debt? 

On looking at M. Reederer’s report, I am convinced that you have immense 
resources. When you have to pay twenty-six millions on account of a national 
debt, there are at once twenty-six millions to be got by merely stopping pay- 


| ment for one year. 


We know not which most to admire, the unserupulous dishonesty of such 
advice, or the shortsightedness which could suggest it. The non-payment of 
a national debt must inevitably entail ruin upon thousands of families whose 
sole income was thence derived, upon the tradespeople who supplied these 
families, upon the manufacturers who supplied the tradespeople, and finally 
upon the artisans who worked for the manufacturers. 

There is one very significant letter which must not be passed over in 


| silence. Napoleon affected to be idolised by his subjects in general, and not 
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only by his soldiers, and ‘yet, ever in 1806, we finding, him writing in this 
wise :— 

I have told you already, and I repeat it, that you plaee too much confidence 
in the Neapolitans. I say this especially with respect to your kitchen and the 
guards of your person. Lest you should be poisoned or assassinated, I make a 
point that you keep your French cooks, that you have your table attended to by 
your own servants, and that your household be so arranged that you may be 
always gnarded by Frenchmen. You have not been sufficiently acquainted with 
my private life to know how much, even in France, I have.always kept myself 
under the guard of my most trusty and oldest soldiers. 

Eleven’ years before this he was ready to “ defy fortune and fate.” Evi- 
dently the time had not yet come when he would not get out of the way 
when a carriage passed. It is strange that such precautions should be taken 
by men whose existences are the peculiar care of Providence. In our own 
time we have seen one who sets at naught the arrow that flieth by night, 
tremble to encounter the pestilence that walketh at noonday. It 1s easier 
to brave the pistol that has been fired in vain, than the fever which spares 
neither sovereign nor sutler. 

We have already alluded to Napoleon’s advice to Joseph to garble his 
published reports. It is notorious that such was his own practice in drawing 
up his bulletins. But even in his private letters to his brother he was guilty 
of the same duplicity, for the truth was not in him. It is matter of history 
how a dense mass of Russians crowded together on a frozen lake after the 
rout of Austerlitz.—how the French batteries, by the Emperor’s own orders, 
played first upon the ice along the shore, and how then the fire was turned 
upon the kneeling supplicants until the last man was killed or drowned. 
Here follows the imperial version of the massacre :— 

A whole column of the enemy threw itself into a lake, and the greater part of | 
them were drowned. I fancy that I still hear the cries of these wretches, whom | 
it was impossible to save. 

It is almost laughable to observe the mean, unforgiving tone in which he 














speaks of Sir Sidney Smith: 
The less attention you pay to Sir Sidney 
I have often laid 


Sir Sidney Smith is a man whom it is easy to deceive. 


traps for him, and he has always fallen into them ; when he has suffered threeor | 
four times, he will get tired. 

Never talk about Sir Sidney Smith; all that he wants is to make a noise, 
and the more you talk about him the more he will intrigue. 

Sidney Smith’s answer is impertinent, like everything else that proceeds 
from him. 

Sir Sidney’s impertinence was the successful defence of St. Jean d’Acre. 
But how pitiful are such expressions of impotent resentment on the 


part of one who vaunted that } yuld find in Spain the Pillars of Hercules, 
but not the limits of his power. In another letter he points to the goal he 
had in view in endeavouring to secure Sicily to Joseph—a goal well nigh at- 
tained by his nephew, our trusty al y: 

You will have the finest kingd: 


work earnestly to form a good army and fleet, you will assist me to become 
master of the Mediterranean, which is the chief and perpetual aim of my 
policy. 


! 

There is‘also another point upon which 
agreed :— 

If any of the great people or 
and say that you do it by my order. No half-measures, no weakness. 
my blood to reigu in Naples as | is it does in France: 
is necessary to me. 


uncle and nephew are probably 

, 
are troublesome send them to France 
I intend 
the kingdom of Naples 


Joseph was likewise necessary to him, in the same manner and for the 
same reason as Louis. He was useful as the tempogary occupant of a 
vacant throne until the imperial conquests could be consolidated and 
the government centralised at Paris. As an hereditary and constitutional 
sovereign, Joseph would have been adored by his subjects. Me would not 
have been contemptible even as a Field Marshal—in a constitutional sort of 
way. But his whole life was sacrificed as the lieutenant of an imperious and | 
relentless conqueror, who only valued men as fitting instruments for his | 
selfish purposes. At times, indeed, Jos ph’s gentle spirit was stung to the 
quick by the slights he receive’, and more than once he demanded to be 
freed from a burden he felt himself incapable of supporting with honour. 

I will be such a king, he writes, as the brother and the friend of your 
Majesty ought to be, or I will return to Mortefontaine, where I ask for no happi- 
ness, but to live without humiliation, and to die with a good conscience. Only a 
fool remains in a false position. In forty years of life I have learnt only what 
I knew almost at the beginning, that all is vanity, except a good conscience and 
self-esteem..... Sire, my misery is as muchas I can bear; what I deserve and what 
I expect from you is consvlation and encouragement—without them the burden 
becomes intolerable; I must lip from under it before it crushes me. If there is 
on earth a man whom you esteem or love more than you do me, I ought not to be 
King of Spain, and my happiness requires me to cease to be so. T* write to you 
my whole thoughts, for I will not deceive you or myself. I do not choose to 
have an advocate with you; as soon as that becomes necessary, I retire. During 
my whole life I shall be your best, perhaps, your only friend. I will not remain 
King of Spain unless you can think this of me. Many illusions have left me: 1 
cling a little to that of your friendship : necessary as it is to my happiness, I 
eught not to continue to risk losing it by play ing the part of a dupe. 


To such remonstfances and supplications Napoleon seldom deigned to 
make any reply. Occasionally, indeed, he condescends to say that he is 
aware of his brother's affection, which is merited by his own feelings of 
friendship. But for the most part he treats Joseph as a petulant child, or 
woman, whose poutings are to be smiled away or simply disregarded. | 
Two extracts, however, will show the difference between the two men 
better than any general remarks we might offer. Joseph writes thus demon- 
stratively, on the 13th August, 1806 — 

I remain here till your Majesty's birthday, on which I wish you joy. I hope | 
that you may receive with some little pleasure this expression of my affection. | 

glorious Emperor will never replace to me the Napoleon whom I so much 


Smith, the less you speak of him, | 


the better. | 


| : ; . 
| overlook all faults in others, provided they do not, when I tell them of it, 


un the world, and I hope that, by setting to 
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The great man responds to this burst of feeling with the un-sympathising’ 


haughtiness ofa demi-god :— tice 
My Brother;—I have received your letter of the 13th ot at I am" eotry. . 

that you think you Cw! again only in the Fielda. 

natural that at forty he shou Y : 


not feel towards you as he did at twelve; but his 
feelings towards you have greater truth and strength; his friendship has’ the 
features of his mind. 

We now take leave of this record of the littleness of a great mamg 
tendering, our grateful thanks to the translator for his very judicious 
notes, and for the excellent style in which he has executed his tedi 8 


SIR EDWARD BELCHER. 


The Last of the Arctic Voyages: Being a Narrative of the Expedition in HiMLS. 
Assistance, under the Command of Sir E. Belcher, O.B., in of Sir John 
Franklin, 2 vols: Reeve. 


Sir Edward Belcher writes with a) perpetual consciousness of his own 
importance. Tis narrative of Aretic research, which possesses real and 

manent value, is continually interrupted by the suggestions of self-love. We 
are told how the Captain of the Assistance pondered over his sibilities 
—how he mused—how he formed unalterable resolves—and, m_ italicized 
lines, how his measures were “ attended with suceess.”” His wp mw 
not designed for scientific use; they are simply monuments of ae 


naval services. Even the playbills of the Aretic theatre are re 


“ the distinguished patronage of Sir Edward Beleher,”’ in coneys sous type ‘ 


Thus, an interesting book has been spoiled. The Voyage of t 
was an histofical event. Throughout that. voyage Sir Edward acted well; he 
took care of his crew; he was zealous, courageous, patient ; he 
discipline while exercising little severity ; he left his ship, but brought home 
her conipany ; and has not, perhaps, received his proper reward. All this he 
has explamed; but, told im a style less puffy, the story would have been 
more readable and more impressive. 

The Assistance, the Resolute, the Pioneer, the Intrepid, andthe North 
Star left England in April, 1852, to prosecute the search for Sir Johm Frank- 
lin. By the 16th of June they had reached the western entrance of the 


| Waigat Channel, the main passa§e into the Arctic interior; and here the 
| floes were found, rough aud brittle, and stretching everywhere over the sea: 
| Passing on by Upernavik, the exeitements of the voyage commenced, for 


they were in the very wilderness; and here Sir Edward pauses, with inimits 
able naiveté, to talk of his family motto; of himself —* the naval chief;"— 
proceeding “in charity with all men, not perfect myself, and wi to 


still continue to tread upon my corns.” 

However imperfect, Sir Edward confesses to few faults. When he acted 
upon his own resolves, he is certam that nothing could have been more 
judicious ; when he acted on advice he is “ far from believing that he did 


| right.” 


The expedition slowly forced its way through the frozen fields, sawing 
and blasting the ice, and experiencing perils and disasters at short intervals. 
Among the phenomena remarked was that of the red snow, noticed by Sir 
John Ross; not a pale or dirty red, but deep lake and crimson, lying-in 
spots on the exquisity white surfaee. Sir Edward Belcher imagines that 
tinted patches may be caused by the birds here, whieh feedvon fish of:a brile 
liant scarlet colour. The vessels were not delayed in their course, exeept 
where the floes lay across the way, or at points at which former expedité 
had left their records. Sailing through the spaces marked as /and in the 
popular charts, they reached the head of Queen’s Channel, and here an 


' unexpected obstacle presented itself. Ten miles of thick-ribbed ice extended 


in front, barrmg thew progress westwards ; but northwards the sea was still 
open. But the season had closed; a little harbour was near; the Admi 
instructions were positive, and the Assistance was moored behind a spit of 
land, not to stir thence until the spring of 1853. Yet, suggests Sir Edward; 
ordinary persons by no means knew that the proper moment had arrived for 
making preparations :— 

What impressed me with the conviction that the present occurrence was 
decisive against further motion, I cannot conceive, nor did I wait to inquire. 


Intuition, clearly. Three days’ afterwards, Sir Edward began his sledge 
journey, with twenty companions and three weeks’ provisions. His first 
adventure was with the walrus :— 

The duty of naturalist compels me to notice’the conduct of these warm-blooded 
animals on being wounded. The father, mother, and cubs were of the 4 
On the death of the mother, or rather on receiving her wound in the neck, it was 
painfully interesting to notice the action of her young: one literally clasped 
her round the neck, and was apparently endeavouring to aid in staunching the 
blood with its mouth or flipper, when at a sudden convulsive pang she struck at 
her infant with her tusks, and repeating this several times with some severity; 
prevented its further repetition. 


Sir Edward Belcher’s relation is more varied than the generality of Aretie 


narratives. Though pompous, he is lively, and his egotism tempts him to 
mention slight incidents by the way, which will amuse the reader 
more, perhaps than his own companions. To the customary iptions of 


icebergs, snowy coasts, boat excursions, walrus and bear-hunting, mterviews 


with the natives, wimter comforts and convivialities, he adds notes of his 


comrades’ actions, tempers, &c. We will quote, as an example of his lighter 
style, an account of a performance amid a northern tempest, “ under the 
distinguished patronage of Sir Edward Belcher, C.B.” :— 


As the play-bill intimates, the subjects selected were “The Irish Tutor,” and 
«“TheSilent Woman.” 
The theatre was got up with considerable taste, and every character admirably 


supported, even to a most troublesome one-eyed pie and ginger-beer man, who 
most pertinaciously chose to present himself at the Royal Box. He knew fal 
well her Majesty and the Prince could not travel this weather; indeed, he had 
heard the apology from the Lord Chamberlain read by the Sole Lessee, 

ing the cause, and intimating her most gracious pleasure that the men 


loved, and who:n I hope to find again, as I knew him twenty years ago, if we are | forget Mr. Allsopp, whjch latter sentence was received with permenant 


to meet, in the Elysian Fields. 





| As to hearing anything, Boreas had it all his own way : it lay principally 
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him and a Woolwich waterman politely intimating that “the last boat would 
start posa-tive-ly at eleven.” 

As we were unable to hear, it is almost needless to add that the excellence of 
the acting entirely superseded the noise of the tempest ; and between it and the 
music, of which “Cease rude Boreas” could not be heard, and but imperfectly 
understood by the tremulous fingers of the musicians, the evening terminated 
satisfactorily. The manager, being most loudly called for, at length appeared, 
and, having overcome his modesty, made a very taking speech, not omitting 
Allsopp in conclusion, and retired, promising to omit no exertion to please ata 
more propitious day. 

The temperature during the performance may be assume‘ as near 17° as possi- 
ble. This would be warm if calm, but the breeze in the boxes made it cutting : 
nothing but the most determined loyalty rendered it endurable. 


“Hamlet” was afterwards performed, on the shortest day, with more | 
success. Sir Edward, with a few apologies for the sake of dignity, tells how | 
he consented urbanely (though all “ who knew him well” knew that “ such | 

nts are not to his taste”), to ride from the Assistance to the Pioneer, 
im a State sledge, with twelve of her Majesty’s “ Polars ” to draw him. | 

The result of the expedition is well known. It proved the futility of | 
Franklin research. Sir Edward Belcher determined, in September, 1854, to | 
prefer the safety of a crew to the safety of a ship, and took those steps 
which involved him in an Admiralty investigation. He was acquitted pro- 
fessionally, and we think public opinion has ratified the finding of the Court. | 
In the chapter devoted to his defence, his style is more manly than in any 
other. Accused, by implication, of timid and selfish conduct, he maintains 
that, on the contrary, fis conduct was generous and bold. He gave up| 
chances of fame, and risked the displeasure of the naval lords, to bring home 
safely those who had been put under his command. It is to be remembered | 
that his duty was, not to explore the north-west passage, but to search for | 
Sir John Franklin. When that search became hopeless, it was equally his | 
duty to return; and as, upon his conscience, he believed all the vessels | 
could not be brought away without a loss of time, which might risk the exist- | 
ence of the crews, he chose a prudent part, and deserves praise instead of | 
suspicion. On the subject of the North-West Passage, however, he has | 
opinions to state. The original intention.of Parliament was, to reward any | 
navigator who, by discovering a channel to sea to sea, and proving America to 
be an island, should open a new path tocommerce. Parry, completing a portion 
between the meridians undiscovered, started and established his claims: | 
Franklin, Richardson, Dease and Simpson, though they saw the opening, did 
not = through, and lost the recognition of their labours. Sir John 
Franklin, it is now maintained by his family and friends, did sail down Peel’s | 
Strait in open water and arrive at all the discoveries that M‘Clure believes to 
be his own. This, however, is a question impossible to determine. Not 
knowing whither Franklin went, who can predicate the extent of his 
researches ? 

Sir Edward Belcher anticipates a time when trade currents will set 
through the North-West Passage, and when there will be a safe and easy | 
line of navigation through the Arctic. The way having been found, the next 
step will be to use it. We should like, however, to have a practical solution 
of the diffieulty—such a solution as Magellan gave when he arrived in the 
Philippines, after sailing under the coasts of Terra del Fuego. 

This narrative, we have said, is disfigured*by its writer's vanity. It is pre- 
tentious, and not always grammatical; but these detects do not deprive it of 
interest. It contains much new information, and is beautifully illustrated 
with tinted lithographs... The sketches of Arctic scenery, with its hard 
brown and yellow cliffs, like the protruding bones of the earth, its sea and 
sky of deep, cold blue, its white coasts, its gigantic icebergs, broken fantas- 
tically into horns and crags, and the magical aspects of its sun and moon, are 
singularly vivid and faithful. The appendix contains valuable papers, on 
Arctic fish, by Sir John Richardson ; on fossils, by J. W. Salter; on the re- | 
mains of an ichthyosaurus, by Professor Owen; on the crustacex, by Mr. 
Thomas Bell; and on the shells, by Mr. Lovell Reeve, whose attainments | 
in that branch of natural history equal those of any European professor. 








} 
LAURA GAY. | 

Laura Gay. A Novel. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

THERE are politics in this novel. The hero is a member of Parliament ; 
the hero’s foil is a member of Parliament also; both are representatives of | 
boroughs, the one being a money-lover, with the arts of a demagogue, the 
other a casuistical and virtuous “independent,” too liberal to be a Tory, too 
honest to be a Whig, too cold to bea Radical. Some of his adventures in life | 
are designed as illustrations of the English electoral system. For instance, | 
on returning from a Roman tour, he finds himself the chosen of Hyde, simply | 
because he is his own father’s son. A third personage, Lord Flaxley, heir to | 
an earldom, is added to the list of parliamentary “characters.’’ He is intro- | 

duced, begging votes from a lady who is fortunate enough to have the con- 
sciences of a numerous tenantry in her keeping. So far Laura Gay stands | 
prominent among the novels of the season. Its political sketches are not) 
very vivid, nor is the idea, which is good, worked out with sufficient know- 
ledge of English public life, or with sufficient command of detail. The narra- 
tive, however, glides along evenly; it is disfigured by no extravagance ; 
occasionally it presents a well-conceived picture. In all parts, except the 


| 
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and Mr. Redford ever did meet in the Capitol, at Rome, their dialectics were 
not such as are here represented. Mr. ennie, as lly, who is described 
with much malice as a “ literary man,” talks like the exponent of a (cheap) 
panorama. When Laura herself quotes Latin, it is with a firmness of expres- 
sion most unconversational. By all means, therefore, when this writer pub- 
lishes his second romance, let his dialogues be as brief as possible, or let him 
extend his studies and mend his style. The following, between Laura—who 


is an indefinite Liberal—and a Whig peer, is by no means the worst in the 
volume :— 


. “So you are one of my son’s chief constituents, Miss Gay? I hope you have no 
fault to find with his representation in Parliament.” 

“T told Lord Flaxley,” said Laura, with a smile, “when he came to canvass 
me, that talking was more in my line than voting.” 

“Did you talk him into a proper conception of his duties ?”’ 

“T did not attempt it. I believe he received his orders from Mr. Simkins and 
your lordship; you know, therefore, far better than myself how far they were 
compatible, and to what extent they have been followed.” 

“] fear you are not so staunch a Whig as I had hoped.” 

“T am not a Whig at all.” 

“ Not a Whig!” exclaimed his lordship, with a comical expression of surprise ; 
“you surely don’t mean to say you are a Tory ?”’ 

“ No,” said Laura, “nor a Radical either.” 

“ Thank God! you are not the latter; but what are you, then ?” 

“A mere looker-on—quite satisfied with things as they are, or rather as they 
are going to be, and a staunch partisan of honest and capable men.” 

“ Well, but that is exactly what all Whigs profees to be.” 

“ Very well,” replied Laura, “they are happy if they can believe so much good 
of themselves ; but, surely, you know that there is a different opinion current 
respecting your party.” 

“And pray what is it?” 

“That they are an old family faction, who did good service in their day, and 
were well paid for it; but that now they are devoted to patronage, and not to 
patriotism.” 


“That’s the unkindest cut of all,” rejoined his lordship, rising to go. 


Indeed, in this bit of dialogue, the author exhibits his political theory, 
which is, that Toryism has become an impossibility, and Whiegery an im- 
posture, and that Radicalism means nothing. Since, however, the word 
Radical has a meaning, which the words Whig and Tory have not, he is 
wrong. Redford is another effort at political sketching. He is the dema- 
gogue—that is, the trader. We have heard of men like him :— 


His manners were sufficiently ill-conditioned and selfish to exclude him from 
the society of equals and superiors. Pride forbade a contented association with 
inferiors. 

The career he naturally espoused was that of the demagogue, who with ready 
tongue and specious wit can mislead the mob, by representing its passions, and 
by expressing with heartfelt rancour its hatred against all those who seem to 
possess the material gratifications it desires. Thus, too, he might settle old scores 
with the governor and the parsons, by irritating the former, and holding up the 
frailties of the latter to public scorn and ridicule. Yet, clever as he supposed 
himself to be, in the knowledge of the worst impulses of the human heart, he had 
not justly estimated that of his worthy sire. Old Redford was, it is true, greatly 
aggravated against his flesh and blood, when first it broke into open rebellion. The 
Radical club, the Chartist meetings, the abominable, scurrilous periodicals, the 
low political associates, were all so many thorns added to the goad of defiance. 
His son was of age, and nothing remained to the parent by way of correction, 
aave a withdrawal of the ways and means: this corrective, promptly applied, and 
continued during two years, failed not to procure both father and son the gratifi- 
cation of their direst enmity. The one was supported in his righteous indignation 
by his patrons of the Church—the other supported himself by pungent writing 
in monthly periodicals, and the more independent pleasure of reviling his father. 
So the feud might have continued, until the zealous had reaped the reward of 
their labours, if the talents and bitterness of the unscrupulous writer had not 
found an echo in the breasts and the interests of a section of the community, 
whose country extends no further than their own party and their own friends. 


| Not that they adopted him into the bosom of their clique; they only accepted 


him as a formidable ally. He visited at one or two houses of the great, and by 
bullying he attained a better position than, with all his wheedling, old Redford 
had won. 

One merit of Laura Gay, and in a first book it is a rare merit, is, that the 
author shuns fine writing. When he attempts landscape, even in Italy, his 
colours are soft ; he spreads them gently, they do not blind the reader. hen 
he studies the human passions the picture may be confused, but it is not 
violent. Laura Gay, therefore, is a book of good promise, interesting as 
a story ; and though wanting in fine effects and subtle suggestions, undoubtedly 


Che Its. 


THE HAYMARKET REVIVAL OF THE “ BEAUX’ STRATAGEM.” 


Tue comedies of Wycnertey, ConGreve, VANBRUGH, FaRQuHAR, and 
their contemporaries, once occupying the very height of popularity, have for 
many years ceased to hold a position on the stage, and are almost unknown 
to the ordinary theatre-goer. The reason for this is not difficult to find, 





dialogues, which are stiff with the starch of pedantry, there is enough reality though we think it has been generally missed by the writers on the old school 
to convinee us that, although the author of Laura Gay is an immature | of comedy, who assign, as the causes of a change so remarkable, the profli- 
writer, he may produce things far more readable than this—obviously his; gacy of the elder writers, and the high intellectual subtlety of their wit, 
first publication. | which it is the fashion to suppose is far above the comprehension of these 

In addition to the political colouring there is, of course—or, rather, not of | times, though properly appreciated by the superior beings of the days of 
course, because “the philosophical novel” excludes sentiment—a plot of Cuarves II. and Queen Anne. Now, we venture to doubt both assertions. 
love. It isa thin tissue, woven out of a single incident ; but, pardoning | As far as licence is concerned, it would be as well to consider that an age 
some needless elaboration, the story excites and sustains a powerful interest ;| which not only tolerates, but encourages, translations from the French, where 
not that there is originality in the main conception—itself a trifle—but that | the characters are perpetually toying with adultery, and gambolling in a sort 
the tale is a quiet one, told pleasantly as it might be by one friend to | of masquerade habit on the borders of illicit passion, cannot be excessively 
another, unless, indeed, where the “ conversations ” interpose, with their| prudish; and, with respect to subtleties of wit, audiences who can give 
dark profundities and dismal proprieties of speech. Ladies who fancy they | success after success to the plays of DouGtas JERROLD, despite their un- 
open the oyster of the world when they exhaust the circulating library, may | interesting plots, and merely for the sake of their sparkling repartee and in- 
be assured that if Laura Gay, Charles Thornton, Lady Cecilia, Mr. Ballennie, tellectual matter, must possess some admiration for that which appeals 
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to their brains —must, — v 
appeal. The disfavour into which CONGREVE an 
fallen, arises, as we conceive, partly from the plain speaking of their profli- 
gacy (for now-a-days we demand that our immoralities should be delicately 
wrapped up in inuendo), and partly from a better motive —from a dislike, or 
rather a horror, of that uniform disbelief in anything good or noble which 
was the central principle in the dramas of the earlier comedy writers. Licence 
in itself, though bad, is but a venial sin compared with this shocking oblite- 
ration of the instinctive sentiments of humanity. Licence is not necessarily 
inconsistent with generosity of nature, and with faith in the g vodness of the 
heart; but the writers of the age of CHARLES II. and ANNE denied the 
least spark of nobility in any human act—denied the very possibility of virtue 
in deed oraspiration. Utter selfishness, meanness, and disregard of others— 
a cold, calculating, smiling, sparkling villany—the heart corrupt to its very 
centre, and the brain a mere cynic without the grandeur of self-dlenial—such 
was the picture of human nature which those classics of the stage presented 
night after night to delighted audiences, who thought they were seeing vice 
castigated, but were in fact abetting its extension. For, if the charge against 
humanity was anything approaching truth, the flaunting it so gaily in the face 
of the world could only increase the evil, by offering the excuse of universality ; 
if false, which we believe it to have been, it was a libel on mankind. There- 
fore, we are inclined to agree with Jeremy Couturier that the influence of 
such exhibitions was demoralising, though we arrive at the conclusion by 
roads very different from those travelled by that dirt-eating divine. 
Faravunar was the least sinner in this respect of any of his school, 
though bad enough; and the Beaux’ Stratagem, produced as a relic of by- 
gone tastes, will do no harm to audiences of the present day. It may be 
doubted, however, if it will ever become popular. 
it is rather dull as an acting comedy. It possesses what we conceive were 
the common faults of all of its class—a frittering away of the dramatic action 
into a number of small sections, so that no one character is brought into any 


prominent relief; and a want of that skilful combination by which the | 


To say the truth, | 


in short, have a modicum of brains to answer the | biting satire ; and the Haymarket company did their best last 
and others of his school have | night to give vitality to this di 


le view of life. The principal acti 
lay with Miss Reynoips and Mr. Bucxsrons. The former 
| the part of Mrs. Sullen with vivacity and spirit. It was a difficult 
| part, for the lady is all along intriguing against her husband up to a 
| certain point, yet perpetually holding to her honour for safety against 
dangerous extremities ; but Miss ReyNoLDs managed to convey the general 
idea of the character without offending the audience. Buckstrone was in- 
| expressibly ludicrous in the country servant, Scrub, suddenly awakened to 
coxcombical ideas of gait and gesture by the example of his supposed fellow- 
servant, the disguised gentleman, Archer (Howe); and his imitation of the 
| mock illness of Aimwell (Mr. W. Farrenx)—his soothing encouragement of 
| himself to “ take a little of this cordial water ’’—videlicet, the contents of a 
| tankard of strong ale—were evidences of high coraic faculty. This incident, 
| however, is an interpolation; and we remarked some others. Howe and 
Farren played the two rakes with life and energy, though without any 
| conspicuous talent; and Miss Swansorovcn did the most that was 
| possible for the uninteresting character of Dorinda. Miss Betua Copg- 
LAND, who performed the landlord’s daughter, Cherry, is a young | 
| new to the stage. She hasa slight figure and a smali voice; but plays wi 
a pleasant freshness and absence from conventionalisms. An older actress 
would have given more sting and smartness to Cherry, but might have 
failed to interest us as much. 


| - — -_ —_— —E 
| Mr. Stertinc Coyne has supplied the ApeLPHt with a telling title 

| for the bills, and that is the best that can be said for Urgent Private Apuire 
| except to add that Wricur is amusing under difficulties, and the 

| crowded and amused. 


From Paris we are glad to hear that M. Epmonp Apovut’s new comedy is 
definitively in rehearsal at the THEATRE Francats, and it is h will be 
| ready for the forthcoming Carnival season. The titleof thecomedy is G 


yarious incidents are brought to bear upon one common centre, and to aid 
in the elaboration or the disentanglement of the plot. 
modern tastes have been accustomed to the quick movement of the lighter 
and tableau-like termination of | sketches of society, Les Mariages de Paris, now appearing in the feuilleton 


pieces from the French, and to the effective 


the acts; all of which we miss in the Beaux’ Stratagem. : 
dant knowledge of the villanous side of human nature—abundant wit and’ be splendidly put on the stage. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS 
JACKSON.—On the 5th inst., at 53, Notting-hill-square, 
the wife of Robert Jackson, M.D.: a son. 
KING.—On the 4th inst.. at Woburn, Chertsey, 
Mrs. Locke King: a daughter. 
LEBAHN. — On the &th inst., at 1, Annett’s-crescent, 
Islington, the wife of Dr. Falck Lebahn: a:on. 


MARRIAGES. 


the Hor. 


BAXENDALE—JONES.—On the 3d inst., at St. Peter's, | 
Pimlico, Salisbury, youngest son of Joseph Baxendale, | 


Esq., of Woodside, Whetstone, to Edith Marian, third 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Jones, K.C.B 
BURKE 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, to Barbara Frances 
younger daughter of the late James MacEvoy, Esq, of 
Tebertinon, co Meath, and granddaughter of Sir Josuua 
C. Meredyth, Bart. 
DORR HARKIMAN.—On the 3d inst., at James's Church, 
« Piccadilly, Charies Edouard Napoléon Dorr, son of 
Monsieur Charles Dirr, to Margaret Bowman, daughter 
of the late Hon Roger Kollo, and widow of Joseph Harri- 
man, Esq. 
DEATHS. 
CHAMPION,.—On the 8th ult., at Kamiesch, of cholera, 


whilst in the zealous discharge of his duty, Henry Season. | 
youngest son of the late Charles Champion, Commander | 


-N, 


BROWNE,—On the 15th ult., in camp before Sebastopol, | 


after a few days’ illness, Lieut. Basil Henry Browne, 77th 
Regiment, in his 19th year, younger son of the Rector of 
Tofy and Newion, Lincolnshire. 

BEATTY.-On ‘the l4th of November, at Kuracheer, aged 
20, Jane Cleland, wife of Thomas Berkeley Beatty, E-q., 
civil surgeon, and eldest daughter of Major-General 
Woodburn, C.B. 

GILL.—On the 30th ult , at Exeter. in her 99th year, Mrs. 
Gill, grandmother of the Rev. William Gill, Rarotonga, 
South Sea Islands. 


DEVONSHIRE.—On the Gth inst., at 11, Clapton-square, | 


after protracted suffering, Sarah. beloved wife of Mr. R. 
Devonshire, and affectionate mother of Mrs. William Gill, 
Rarotonga, aged 63. 

DUDLEY.—On the 7.h inst., at the Vicarage, Sileby, the 
Rev. John Dudley, in the 94th year of his age, for nearly 
sixty two years vicar of Sileby and of Humberston, Lei- 
cestershire, senior magistrate of the County; 
Wrangler and Mathematical Prizeman, 1785, of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, Fellow 1787, elected by the University to 


preach the Buchanan Sermon 1809, published by request; | 


Author of *‘ The Metaphorphosis of Sona,” “A Disserta- 
* tion on the Rivers Niger and Nile,” “ Naology,” “ The 
Anti-Materialist,” and varigus Essays , 
MIVART.—On the 5th inst., at his residence, 10, College- 
crescent, Finchley-road, to the inexpressible grief of his 
widow and family, James Edward Mivart, aged 75, for 


more than forty years the proprietor of the well-known | 


hotel in Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 


TREGURTUA —On the i8th ult., at her residence, Myrtle 
cottage, Newlyn, near Penzance, in her 83rd year, Mary 


Tregurtha, widow of Edward Primrose Tregurtha, Esq., 
late Commander in the Royal Navy. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, January 8. 
BANKRUPTS.—Matcotm Roxatp Laxo Measoy, Win- 


chester buildings, merchant—Exizasetu and AARgak Benson, | 
Mansfieid-street, Portland-place, hotel keepers—Joszrn | 
Mus, Hertford, innkeeper—-Epwanp Lvpp, Cambridge, | 


draper—Joun Paar. Chelmsford, Essex, coach builder— 
James Craccs Hraaine and WintiaM Heanine, Sunderland, 


tmerchants—Cnartes Storacn, Nottingham, lace manufac- | 


turer—Wittiam Tu mas, Cardiff, Glamorgan, sailmaker and 


MACEVOY.—On the 8th inst., in Dublin, Sir | 


Second | 


it is in three acts, and in prose ; the principal chararters will be acted y 
MM. Provost, Got, ANseLMe, and Bacue, Mdlles. NaTHALIE an 
Vaterte, Great expectations are formed of the success of the first dramatic 


Perhaps, also, our 
| essay of the young and brilliant author of Jolla and of those 


But there is abun- | of the Moniteur. Guillery is said to be full of wit and vivacity, and it is to 











CORN MARKET. 
° Mark-lane, Friday, Jan. 11, 1856, 

The supplies of Wheat here and in the provinces have he 
week been small. and the demand from the Continent 
| both English and Egyptian, has been renewed. To-day 
| prices ure Is. to 23. dearer than they were this day week, and 

at outports it is inpte to buy except at an advance of 
33. per quarter. Saidi Wheat has been sold at 533. and 
53s 6d., and Beheira 5is. tothe United Kingdom. Barley is 

Friday, January \1. , demand, both for nome anes: and tor A 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Gerorct Weatneaueap, et eas pom Hy ‘Ghahered in value. Indian 
finds purchasers, Galatz at 43s. 6d., and Ubrail, 41s. 6d. cost 
freight and insurance. 


coach builder, and beer seller—Joun Harpman, Epwarp 
Harpman, and Wittiam Garver, Sutton, near St. Helen's, 
Lan aster, iron and bra-s founders and engineers --Josera 
Hvucues, Manchester, fustian inanufacturer—Bancrort Piss- 
rount Brooke, Heaton Norris, Lancaster, grocer. 

SCOTCH BANKRUPTS.—Joun Anprew Smita, High: 
street, Edinburgh, baker—Cnartes Orro, Glasgow, hote’ 
| keeper and horse dealer. | 


ship chandler—Jonu Deaxty, Turner-street, Sheffield, joiner, | 





| Newcastle-upon-Tyne, joiner. 
| BANKRUPTS.—Rosert Turnes, Ludgate hill, draper— 
James Witson, Grafton-road, Kentish town, ship broker—- 
Tuomas Hampton, Broadwater, Sussex, corn merchant-— 
Grorce L nopes, Welton-in the-Marsh, Lincoln, draper— 
Epwarp Rugam Sanperson, West Kinnald Ferry, Lincoln, 
| seed crusher—Joun Ricuarps, Cardiff, ship owner—Atex- 
| ANDER Anpeason, Stourbridge, innk r—Tuomas Ware 
| neap and Josern Lasser Morley, Yorkshire, dyers— James 

Pxaatrand CuHantes Anson, Cas leford, Yorkshire, earthen- 

ware manufacturers—Cu axes Fox, Manchester, printseller 
| —Samcet Lowe, Oldham, provision dealer. 





Aberdeen, 22, 3; Bristol and Exeter, 79, 81; Caledonian 
533 44,; Chester and Holyhead, 10, 12; East 
Il, (2; Eastern Counties, |, §; Edinburgh and G 
50, 2; Great Northern, +7}, 8}; Ditto, A stock, 72, 3; 
B stock, 119,121; Great Southern and Western 
102, 104; Great Western, 51%. 2}; 


70, 5; Ditto, Thirds, 54, (4 Ditto, Thirds, 54, 
, 5; Di 5 3,53,¢4 pm ; Ditto, new ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshice, 16, 4; London and inca, 


5}. 6; London, Brighton, « Coast, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—Macponacpand Batrp» Ay North ‘Wea ate, = por South ‘Ding 84, 5; 
| Glasgow, clothiers—Avexanpea Mactnygs, Inverness, mer- | Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, Mary ee 
chant—Joun M‘Hanpy, senior, Stonehaven, gardener and litan, $, 4 dis.; Midlano, 63, 4; Ditto "Bi and 
merchant -Joux Benperow, Muirtown, near Inverness, | Derby, 37, 8; Newport. Abergavenny, and H |, 9, 10; 


North British, 28,9; North Eastern (Berwick), 66, 7; 
Extension, 8}, 3 dis.; Ditto, Great North Eastern 
5, 44 dis.; Ditto, Leeds, 12, 12}; Ditto, York, 44,5; North 
Staffordshire, $f, } dis; Oxford, Worcester. aud Wolver- 
hampton, 21, 2; Scottish Ceatral, 101, 103; Scottish Midland, 
72,4; South Devon, 10}, 114; South (Dover), 56, 7, 
South Wales, 65, 7; Vale of Neath, 18%. 19; West Corn 
wall, 4,6; Antwerp and Rotterdam. 7}, 8; ey" 
Eastern of France, Paris and Stras' » 33,4; East 
10h ig dis; Great Indien be neal Ooi Uaxembargs 3p. f; 
9 i8.; Great indian Penin ; 
Great Western of Canada, 24, $; ae of France, 
Paris and Lyons, 43, §; Paris and Orleans, 43, 5; 
and Meuse, 83,4; Western and N W. of Frauce, 


| hotel keeper. 


Commercial Afairs. 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE 


London, Friday Evening, Jan. 11, 1856. 


in the English Funds has taken place 
uctuations have been very considerable 


The settling da 
this week. The 


during the week, but the market is firmer in appearance. A Fri : Australi : Brazil I 1 
The Bank directors broke up yesterday, without raising the | 48% _—— * ralian, t, §; mperial, 1§, 24; 
rate of discount. in anticipation of which there had Cooses, 3,4; St. John del Key, 37, 9. 


some heavy sales effected on Tuesday and Wednesday. It 
would still seem from the price paid for continuations, that 
the Bulls. speculattvely considered, are in the majority, and 
the Speech from the Throne, accompanied by the Chancellor 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Crosine Prices.) 








of the Exchequer’s hints as to the future, will be known. 
Loans, increased income-tax, a divided Cabinet, perhaps, Sat. | Mon. | Tues.| Wed, | Thur.| Pri. 
se sane ahead, will all goto weaken the price of | pan Stock 207 205 207 | 207 
the Funds. 3 per Cent. Reduced | 87} | 87} | 86 
In the Foreign Stocks there has been a fall. Turkish Six | 3 Heed Cent. Con. An.| .. a oat 86 ph = 
per Cents. at one time were as low as 79},80, but have rallied | Consolsfor Account.| 87 86g 8 86t 
again. Railway securities are of course lower, but have not | New3 perCent. An. | 67 874 | 879 | 86 87 87 
sympathised much with the fall in the Funds, as is their | New 3} per Cents ..| .. cose | coce Jicces | wees Mane 
wont, Long Ans. 1885 ... IG | wooe | cove | cone | eee | vce 
Eastern Counties are considerably flatter. The report of | India Stock ........ cove | cove | coos | S088 | SIBP T 000 
the Government Inspector on a portion of their line, show- | Ditto Bonds,£1000 | .... | .... | 58-d | 58.d | .... | 2d 
ing its insecurity and dangerous state, of course has been | Ditto, under £1000../ .... | 98.d | 4s.d | 58.d | 3a.d | 4.4 
| the cause. Great Westerns are lower. also Great Western | Ex. Bills, £1000 ... | 4s.d | 48.d | 9e.d | 48.d | 8a.d | é.d 
| of Canada, &c. In the Foreign Mining Market there has | Ditto, £500......... | .... | .... | 98d) 49d) .... | Qad 
| been no trade to speak of, although in the English Min'ng Ditto, Small ...... 9s.d | 9a.d | 49.0 | 4rd | 4a.d | Qad 




















Market there has been much investment. Crystal Palaces 
remain the same. At four o'clock Consols closed heavily at 
86}. }. Heavy Government sales are said to be the cause. 
Outside the Stock Exchange this is true to a | ean extent, 
but the feeling in the * House” is decidedly “ Bear. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Orrtctan QuoraTion porgtnc THz Werex ENDING 
Faway Evento.) 


Brazilian Bonds. ...... 99 








| Portuguese 5 

As to any peace negotiations of any mark being arranged, | buenos Ayres 6 p. Cents 55 Russian Bonds, a 

the idea now seems to be abandoned. If so, the question | Chilian 6 per Cents .... 103 Cents ...-.sscerseeeee 
arises, are Consols worth their present prices, are they worth | Chilian 3 per Cents .... 67 | Russian 4} perCents.... 86 
more than ‘3? The investments to be made by dividends | Dutch 2j per Cents .... 63% Spanish... .........608 3D 

aud trust money are in course of completion, and unless | Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif 94; Spanish Committee Cert. 

| there is a very different feeling on the part of the Allies | Equador aR, of Coup. not fun.... +. 
towards Russia, and of Russia towards the Allies, we must | Mexican Account.....- 20 | Turkish © per Cents . 80 
see the funds lower before next account. Parliament will | Peruvian 44 per Cents.. 75 | Tur ish New, 4 ditto.... 4} 

) meet ten days before. Portuguese 4 per Cente. Venezuela, 4 per Cents. 
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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
First night of Grand c¢ Drama.—Firsi pppesr. 

ance in London of PROFESSOR ANDERSON as *kKOB 
ROY,” as formed by him in , and in all the 
Theatres America. First Night of * Les Conpages 
Agniens,” by M. EB. Bouteiller. The Italian Brothers (M. G. 
Laristi and Messrs. Candler, fils), who will introduce their 
moet novel and startling performance in the course of the 


Pantomime. 
On MONDAY, January 14th, will be presented the Grand 
Operatic Drama of “ROB ROY.” with all the inal 
Songs, Choruses, and Dances, including the whole of Sir 
Henry Bishop's Celebrated Music. The Drama will be re- 
presented as it is played in Glasgow. Rob Roy, Professor 
Anderson; Rashleigh Osbaldiston, Mr. Stuart; Francis 
Osbaldiston, Mr. George Perrin ; Major Galbraith, Mr. 8. 
Cowell; Bailie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. Gourlay; The Dougal, 
Mr. Harry Pearson; Helen M or, Mrs. J. W. Wallaek ; 
Diana Vernon, Miss Harriet on. To conclude with 
the Grand, National, His orical, and Chivalric PAN- 
TOMIME, which has been so long in preparation, 
and on the preduetion of which so e an expense 
has been incurred, of Ye BELLE ALLIANCE, or. 
HARLEQUIN GOOD HUMOUR, AND Ye FIE Y 
OF THE CLOTHE OF GOLDE, being a LEGEND OF 
THE MEETING OF tHE MONARCHS. Scene. “The 
Caverns of the Gnome Britannicus in Subterraneanussia ;”' 
Britannicus, Mr. John Neville. Scene 2. ** The Land’s End, 
Cornwall, with the Carof.the Dragons,” Good Humour, 
Miss Harriet Gordon. Scene 3 “The Deck of ‘ The Great 
Harry,’ 4-decker, i28 guns (the First English Man-of- | 
War).” Henry the Eighth, Mr. Harry Pearson; Car- | 
dinal Wolsey, Mr. P . Villiers; Sir Jasper Spritsail 
Commander of the ‘Great Harry’) \Mr. Stewart. 
Scene 4. The Interior of the Chateau of Francis I. between 
Guisnes and Ardennes;” Franeis 1, Mr. W. Shalders ; 
Le Sire de Framboisy, Mr. H. Carles. Scene 5. ‘“ The 
Field oi the Cloth of Gold, eg a Grand Pas 
Cc 














i 
de Rosiere, by Miss Emma Horne and Corps de Ballet.” | 
ene 6. “Grand Corridore in the Chateau, leading 
to the Bedchamber of the Monarehs.” Scene 7. “ The 
outside of Blondette’s Farm; Blondette, Miss Emma 
Horne ; Coquelicot. Mr. C, Brown. Seene 8.“ The abode of 
the Fairy Queen in the Golden Groves of Good Humour,” 
fey Mr. William leverley), The Fairy Queen, Miss b. | 
horne. General Transfermation—Harlequin, Mr. C. | 
Brown ; Pantaloon, W. A. Burnes (the Transatlantic Pan- | 
tomimist); Columbine, Miss Emma Horne ; Clown, the | 
Great Flexmore. The Apotheosis of Ye BELLE AL- | 
LIANCE, (Designed by M. Guerin,) England and France— | 
Mourners at one Altar, Victors on One Throne. The Coro- 
nation with the Coronals of Valour by the Genius of Victory. | 
Doors open at half-past Six; commence at Seven | 
Grand Fashionable MORNING PERFORMANCE of 
the PANTOMIME on SATURDAY, Jan. 19, at Two 

o'clock. Doors open at half-past One. 

In Rehearsal, and shortly will be produced, an entirely 
New Farce. entitled ** iWENTY MINUTES WIIH AN 
IMPUDENT PUPPY” 

OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. — Lessee | 
and Manager, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. | 

Monday and during the week (Thursday excepted, Mr. 
A. Wigan having the honour to appear at Windsor Castle 
on that wn will be performed the Play of 1 HE 
JBALOUS WIFE: characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, G 
Vining, Emery, Leslie, Danvers, Mrs. Stirling, and Miss 
Marston. After which will be produced a new and doubly- 
moral, though excessively old, Melodramatic Fairy Extra- 
v naa, entitied THE DISCREET PRINCESS; or, THE 
THKEE GLASS DISTAFEFS; in which Messrs. Emery, | 
F. Robson, H. Cooper, Miss Marston, and Miss Maskell will | 
appear. 


MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
EXETER-HALL. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 
N R. MITCHELL respectfully announces that 


Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 
1 




















will be repeated at Exeter hall,on MONDAY EVENING, 
January 21, 1856, and in which 

MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Will sing the principal soprano part. | 

The Chorus and Orchestra will consist of more than | 
609 Performers. Conductor, M. BENEDICT. 

Prices of Admission : — Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 
£1 Is ; Unreserved Svats (Body of the Hall) and West 
Gallery, 10s. 6d. ; Area (under West Gallery), 7s. 

Doors open at Seven, to commence at Eight o'clock pre- | 
cisely. 


The Tickets will be appropriated according to the order | have a most pleasant taste 


of application, and no more will be issued than the Hall can | 
conveniently accommodate. 
A correct book of the Oratoriois given with the Tickets. 
Application for Tickets to be made at Mr. Mrtcnety's 
Royal Library, 33. Old Bond street. 





' R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANATOML.- | 


CAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square 
(open for Gentlemen only), the rarity and completeness of 
w onl contents have already acquired for it an European 
reputation, and obtained the warm commendations ot the 
press in this and other countries is now open daily. A 
New Series of Original Specimens and Models, embracing 
some most important and curious features, illustrative of the 


| Vered free throughout London. 


,DR. LOCOGK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


valuable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 


wonders and secrets «f the Human Structure, has just | 


been added to the Collection, which now stands wholly un- 
rivalled in the world. Medical practitioners and studen‘a 
and the public at large are invited to visit the Museum, 
where Lectures are delivered during the day, and a new 
and peculiarly interesting one is delivered by br. Kauy, at 
half-past Light o'clock every Evening, on the Reproductive 
Funetions in Man. Admission, One Shilling. 

Just potiehel. price Is., free by post (gratis to Visitors to 

the Museum), a new edition of Dr Kann’s Treatise, 


The SHOALS and QUICKSANDS of YOUTH. An | 


FITCH AND SON'S 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, AND FIRST- 
CLASS PROVISIONS. 

“The emporium for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch and 
Son’s, Bishopsgate Within.” — United Service Gazette. 

~“ We know of nothing more exquisitely delicious than a 
rasher of Fitch’s Breakfa:t Bacon."— Weekly Paper. 

This celebrated Bacon smoke-dried, is sold by the side, 
half.side, and separat» pieces. 

THE HALF-SIDE, of 30lbs., at........ 9d. per lb. 
THE MIDDLE PIECE, of l2lbs..at.. 94d. ,, 

FITCH and SON have also the honour to offer the fol- 
lowing superior articles, extraordinary for their recherché 
quality. 

RICH BLUE-MOULD STILTON CHEESE. 

CHOICE RICH SOMERSET DITTO. 

CURLOUS OLD CHESHIRE DITTO. 

WILTSHIRE CHAPS AND CHINES. 

PICKLED AND SMOKED OX TONGUBS. 

XQDe Hans. OLD AND NEW, OF DELICIOUS 

4 TOUR. 
WELL PICKLED BUTTER FOR WINTER STORE. 
HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. - 
GOOD CHESHIRE CHEESE, 30 to 60lbs. each per lb 744 
AMERICAN DITIO, 30to60lbs. , ,, 641. 
» SALT BUTTER, 30 to 70lbs. package lad 
All articles are securely packed for travelling, and deli- 
beg ager or a reference 
in town, is requested with orders from the country. 

Post office orders to be made payable at the chief office ; 
and these, together with cheques, may be crossed with the 
poe of Fitch and Son’s bankers, “Sir J. W. Lubbock 
and Co.” 

66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 


TO INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMILIES. 


By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent (the only patent 
existing for these preparations). 
Strongly Recommended by the Melical Profession 


DNAM’S IMPROVED PATENT GROATS 
and BARLEY are manufactured by a process which 
entirely removes the acidity and unpleasant flavour, so uni. 
versally found in similar preparations. They produce Gruel 
and Barley Water in the highest | chery and, being 
manufactured perfeetly pure. yield food of the most light 
and nourishing quality for the Infant, the Invalid, and the 
Aged. The Barley also makes a delicious Custard Pudding, 
and is an excellent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c 

The Patentees publish one only of the numerous testimo- 
nials they have received from eminent medical professors, 
relying more confidentiy on the intrinsic quality of the 
articles, of which one trial will not fail to convince the most 
fastidious of their purity and excellence. 

(Copy.) 
** Chemical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 
‘ebruary 19, 1855. 

“T have submitted to a microseopical and chemical exa- 
mination the samples of barley and groats which you have 
forwarded to me, and I beg to ipform you that I find in 
them ony those principles which are found in good barley ; 
there is no mineral or other impurity present, and from the 
result of = investigation I belicve them to be genuine, and 
to possess those nutritive properties assigned by the late Dr. 
Pereira to this description of food. 
(Signed) A. S. Tayror. 

“ Messrs. Adnam and Co.” 

CAUTION.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
to observe that each packuge bears the signature of the Pa- 


| tentees, J. and J.C. ADNAM. 


To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and Is. each, aud in Canisters for Families 


| at 2s.,53., and 1s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, 
| &c., in Town and Country. 


CURE OF TWENTY YEARS’ ASTHMA BY 


ag td of a LETTER from M. GROSE, 
Esq., Redruth :—‘* Please to send me a Its. box of 


Dr. Locock’s Wafers by return of post. 1 thank God that I 


have found more benefit from three 2s. 9d. boxes which I | 


have taken, than from all other medicines I ever took for 
the last twenty years, and I amin hopes that I shall soon 
be restored to my former health. (Signed) MICHAEL 


| GROSE.” 


To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are in- 
They 
Price Is. }4d., 2s. 9d., and 
lls. per box. Soid by all Chemists. 


In the High Court of Chancery. 
RIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1856, 


an Injunction was granted by the High Court of 
Chancery, and on the 1th of June following was made per- 
petual, against Joseph Franklin and others, torestrain them, 
under a penalty of £1000, from imitating this medicine, 
which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and 


secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, | 


and the Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. ‘Triesemar, 
No. 1, is aremedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrheea, and all 
the distressing consequences arising from early abuse, &c , 
and its effects are efficacious in youth, manhood, and old 
age ; and to those persons who are prevented entering the 
married state from the results of early errors it is in- 
valuable. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
three days, completely a:.d entirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 


| thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 


portion of the population. ‘Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 


, Continental remedy for that class of disorders which unfor- 


Essay, specially intended to avert dangers to which the | 


young and susceptible are peculiarly liable, and to arrest 
the p Togress of evil. 


italian and Prench 





: Languages. 
Mé ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
i University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at bis own house, or the houses of his pupils. He 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. AR- 
RIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and 
the most mediocre mind cannos fail to thoroughly compre- 
seeeply ‘by. letter to. Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St 

Pp et ty) r. t 0. 4, . 
Michnel'e-piace, Brompton. 


| tunately the English physician treat: with mercury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and | 
which ali the sarzaparilla in the werld cannot remove. | 


Triesemar, Nos, |, 2,and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 


| and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet 


table without their use being suspected.—Triesemar, Nos.!, 2, 
3, are sold in tin cases, price lls., or four cases in one for 33s , 


which saves Ils.; and in £5 cases, whereby there is a sav- | 


ing of £1 12s.; divided into separate doses, as administered 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. To be had wholesale 
and retail in London, of Jolmson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay 
and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; and Sanger, 15°, Oxford-street ; 
R. H. Ingham, druggist, 46, Market-street, Manchester; H. 
Bradbury, bookseller, Deansgate, Bolton; J. Priestly, che- 
mist, 52, Lord-street, Liverpool; Powell, bookseller, |5, West- 
moreland-street, Dublin; Winnall, bookseller, High-street, 


\ Birmingham. 


| EP EAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN 

QUILTS; also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 
8s. 6d. to 24s. List of Prices and Sizes sent tree by Post,— 
195, Tottenham court-road. 





PHE LEADING and POPULAR ARTICLES 

of DRESS manufactured by B. BENJAMIN, Mer. 
chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street:—The PELISSIE!t OVER. 
COAT, price *4., adapted for the season. Reversible Waist. 
coats, price 14,. buttoning four different sides; the 47s, 
Suits made to order from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot 
T weeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrunk; the Two Guinea 
Dress or Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, and the 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


SAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
KICH'’S Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square.— Box, 
containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for Is. 9d. post free, six 
stamps extra: boxes, containing 109, 123. 6d. None are 
genuine unless signed “H. N. Goodrich.” A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


In England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and COM. 
PANY, Tea Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
CITY, LUNDON, 

This is a good time to buy TEA; when Parliament meets 
it is almost certain we sha!l have an increase of duty to 
meet the expenses of the war. 


Strong Congou ~~ 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 
s. 2d. 





A general Price Current is published every month, con- 
taining all the advantages of the London markets, and is 
gent free by post on application. 

SUGARS ARE SUPPLIED AT MARKET PRICES. 


THE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY 
TAYE the pleasure to announce that they are 


now SELLING NEW SEASON’S PEAS, which are 
of better quality aud lower price than for two years past. 

The BUST 3s. 4d. BLACK TEA in LUNDON—recom- 
mended. 

Mo wig CHOICE SOUCHONG, per lb. 4s.—highly reeom- 
mended. 

The BEST MOCHA COFFEE, per Ib. ts. 6d.—highly 
recommended. 

Families and all large consumers are respectfully requested 
to COMPARE the 3s. 4d. BLACK TEA with any they 
purchase at 3s. 10d., andtheir 43. very choice SOUCHONG 
| with TBA at any price. 

The COMVANY pack TEAS in POUND PACKETS, 
7ibs, I4'bs, and 20ibs. Canisters without charge; and 
forward £3 value, carriage paid. 

For the convenience of their customers, they supply Sugars 
and Colonial Produce at a small per centage on import 
wrices. 

' Monthly Price Circular free on application 
THE COMMISSION Tha COMPANY. 


35, King William-street, London-bridge. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, efficaey, aud marked superiority over all other kinds. 





It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being inva- 
| riably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anp 
ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUOE SUBSEQUENT 
ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Cod Liver Oil. 


~ | Extract from “THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854, 


“Dr de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown 
| Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
| fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and 
| the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the eflicacy 
io Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the 

deficiencies of the Pale Vil are attributable to the method of 
| its preparation, and especially to its filtration through char- 
| coal. IN THE PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHYT BROWN 

OVER THE PALE OLL WE FULLY CONCUR. 

“We have carefully tested aspecimen of the Light Brown 
Cod Liver Vil prepared for medical use under the direc*ion 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents 
Messrs. Ansan, Hacronp, and Co., 77, Strand. We tind it 
to be genuine, and ric: in iodine and the elements of bile.” 





Sold onty in bottles, cap-uled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s signature, wWiTnovuT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. 
de Jongh’s sole Consignees ; and by most respectable che- 
mists in town and country. 
| Half-pints (10 oune-s), 23. 61.; Pints, (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 

Quarts (40 ounces), Ys. IMPERIAL MEASURE, 





” EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — The 
vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lo- 
zenges, and the numerous testimonials constantly received, 
fully justify the Proprietor in asserting they are the best 
aud safest yet offered to the Public for the cure of the fol- 
lowing complaints :— 

ASTHMA, WINTER COUGH, MOARSENESS, 
SHOR?NESS of BREATH, and other, PULMONARY 
MALADIES. . 

They have deservedly obtained the highest patronage ; 
very many of the Nobility, the Clergy, and the Public gene- 
rally use them under the recom nendation of some of the 
most eminent of the Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, Is. 14d., and tins, 2s 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by PHUMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &¢., No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold 
retail by all druggists and patent medicine vendors in the 
world. 
| EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure and nearly taste- 
less, having been analysed, reported on, and recommended 
| by Professors Taylor a::d Thomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s 
| Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Pareira, say, 

‘*the finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and 

flavour,” characters this will be readily found to possess. 
79, st. Paul’s Chureh-yard, London. 
Half-pints, ts. 6d.; pints, 2s.‘d.; quarts, 4s. 6d.; five-pin 
bortles, 10s. 6d. ; imperial measure. 
*,* Orders from the country should expressly state 
KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL.” 
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ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAMS. BURTON’S SHOW- 
ROOMS. They are the largest in the world, and 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMO\NGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, £2. I4s. to £5. 10s.; ditto, 
with ormolu ornamenés and two sets of bars, £5. 103. to 
£12. 42s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to £3; Steel Fenders from £2. 15s. to £6; ditto with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £2. 15s. to £7. 78.; Fire-irons froiw 
ls. 9d. the set to £4 4s Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth p'ates. All which he is 
enabled tosell at these very reduced charges. 
Firstly—-From the frequency and extent of his 
chases ; and 
Secondly —From those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash. 
SUBSTITUTE 


pur- 


HE PERFECT 
FOR SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 

ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the patent 

ess of Mevsrs. Elkington and Co, is beyond all com- 

arison the very best article rext to sterling silver that can 


employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by | 


no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Thread or 


Fiddle srunswick King’s. 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons per dozen... 183. .... 268. .... 328. 
Dessert Forks _,, oo 303. .... 408 «es 46s 
Dessert Spoons ,, oo 30S. .... 428. .... 468. 
Table Forks a ne renee: OER coon 


Table Spoons ,, 2 403. seco S88. wove 663. 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., 


at propor- 
tionate prices. 


All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 


process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s 
Table Spoons and Forks, full 
size, per dozen ..... ee 23 28s . 30s, 


Dessert ditto and ditto ......-. 103. .. 2ls. 


25 
i ss. .. Ils ee 328. 


TOR Gi... occ cece cccccesece 
AMPS of all SORTS and 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites attention to this sea- 
son’s SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the Modérateur 
(the best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully 
culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and 
other lamps for candles; and comprises an assortment 
which, considered either as to extent, price, or pattern, is 
perfectly unrivalled 
Pure Colza Oil. 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Palmer’s Vandles, 10d. and 10}d. per lb 
Patent Camphine. 4s. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest 

and most recherché patterns. 2 
set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 34. to 28s. 9d 
elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d the set; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, £10 to £16. 10s the set; 
Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 128. to 
20s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro plated on Nickel, 
full size, £11. 11s. 
The alterations and additions to these very extensive 
premises (alrea'y by far the largest in Europe), which have 
occupied the whole of last year, are now nearly completed ; 
they are of such a character that the entire of EIGHT 


HOUSES is now devoted to the display of the most magni- | 


ficent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRON MONGBERY (in 
cluding Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned Wares, 
Brushes and Turnery, Lamps and (Gaseliers, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), arranged in Sixteen Large 


Show Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities | 


in the selection of zoods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free 
39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE 
Established a.p. 1820. 


AT DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
i Warehouses. Established ap, 1700. A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 

DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (Opening to the Monument 
London-bridge 


212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE. 
‘RESISTING SAFES (non conducting and vapour- 
ising), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple 
Patents of 1840, 51,54 aud 1855, including their Gunpowder- 
proof Solid Lock ani Door (without whiel: no safe is secure 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND 


THE APEST SAPSGUARDS EXTANT 





MILNES’ PHCENIX (212 decrees) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most comp ' tensive in th 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord stree Liverpool. Lon- | 
don Depot, 47a, Moorgate-street, ( ity. Cireulars free by 
post ; 
- i i .. 

DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 


136, 137, 138, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, 
R - Corner of the New-road 
Established Twenty-eight Years. Enlarg 


Increase of Stock. 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 
If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 
recherche manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well 
as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 


Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 
ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING ROOM FURNI- 
TURE _of superior style and workmanship Tevescore 
Divine-Tasces trom $ guineas to 30 Cuats. in Monocco 
Hair-Croru, and Roan, from 12s. 6d. to 2 euineas. 
An immense stock of Benpinc. BLANKE Ts, SHEETING, Coun 
TERPANES, Carrers, and {amity Drapery just received from 
the Manvracrourgns 
\ Furniture warehoused at a moderate charge for families 
caving town, or going abroid. 
Mark the Address ! 
CORNER of the NEW-ROAD and TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. 


nent of Premises 


PATTERNS. — | 


Tin Dish Covers, 6s. 6d. the | 
the set of six; | 


| JTNITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 4, Charing-cross, London. 
Policies indisputable. 
No charge for Policy Stamps. 
Whole profits divided annually. 
Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The books of the Society close on !st March, and Proposals 








before that date, will secure the advantage of the present 
ear’s entry, and of One Year’s Additional Bonus over 
ater Proposals. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED. 
lanes SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 

InsTITUTED 1831. - 
Incorporated jby Special Act of Parliament, 
The fund accumulated from the contributions of Members 
exceeds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The annual revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and 
SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MIL- 
LIONS and a QUARTER STERLING 
| The amonnt paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mem- 
| bers is upwards of SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY THOU- 
| SAND POUNDS. of which SEVENTY-EIGHT THOU- 
LAND POUNDS are bonus additions. 
| The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS takes place at the 
ist of MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected before that date 
receive one year's additional Bonus over those effected after 
that date. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office —25, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
London Office—126, Bishopsgate street, Corner of Cornhill 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
\T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
h i118, PALL.MALL, LONDON. 
Capital, £100,000, in shares of £5 each. 


Share. 
On which Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, 
| exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment.) 

Chairman— Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James's 
Deputy-Chairman—lITIENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ludbroke- 
square, Nottingham. 

Secretary—W. C URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY LNDISPUTABLE. 

Annuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
otherson the most favourable terms. 

Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
| Nocharge for medical fees or stamps. 
| Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 

Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 


YENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 

; COMPANY, 7, Chatham-place, Blackfriars —Capital, 
£500,000, in Shares of £5 each; call, 0s. per Share. 

Every description of Insurance business transacted at this 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 
to persons in situations of trust where security is required ; 
also against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, &c. Fire 
and life insurances effected on improved and safe principles. 
Plate-glass insured. 

Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c.,can be had 


on application. 
J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 
UNITED ORDERS’ 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CUNCORPORATED ACCORDING TO ACT OF PARLI4A- 
MENT.) 

Established for the Transaction of every branch of 
Life, Fire, Accident, Plate Glass, and 
Sickness Assurance. 

CHIEF OF FICE—63, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

| SHARES, £1 EACH; DEPOSIT 103. PER SHARE 
Crtarman.—Edward Capel Whitehurst, Ks 
Vice-Cuainman.—Sir Samuel Hancock, Knight 

This Society has been established as the UNION OF 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, so as to extend to all classes 
of the community the advantages of Provident Socicties, 
| without their defects The Rates and Principles are based 
; on the most Recent Experience of the Laws of Mortality 
|} and Sickness, and have been certified by the eminent 
Authority, ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. (Cantab.), 
P.RAS 


GROUPED SHARES, amounting to £60 or £120, are 
issued by this Society, realisable by Monthly Instalments of 
| 103., Interest being credited at 5 percent. from the date of 
each monthly subscription. 
| PERSONS THINKING OF ASSURING SHOULD DO 

SO AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW YEAR. 

N.B.--The Share List will be closed early ; therefore 
immediate application is desirable. 


| WM. CURTIS OTTER, 
| 
i 
j 


General Manager and Secretary. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAT, LETTERS PATENT. 

yy ans MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
| the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
| Hernia. The use ofa steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
| effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Picea 
dilly, London. 


{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 
4 for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
rhey are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 
16s, Postage, 6d. 
Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, Lonaon. 





lodged at the head office, or at any of the agencies, on or | 


Deposit £1 ice] 


ES 


LLthe NEW RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 
are reviewed or noticed inthe LITERARY CHURCH. 
MAN. Its subscribers are thus placed entirely “ au cou- 
rant” with the religious literature of the day. Its principles 
are —~ = Se ~ Eng 5 pe 
ssued Fortnightly. price 4d. ; free by post, 5d/* 
A Specimen Number sent on muplientine to the Office, 
377, Strand, London. 
Published fortnightly, price 4d, ; free , 5d. 
tion 8s. per a yes post free, a! = ih ae 
'TINHE LITERARY CHURGHMAN. a record 
of Current Religions Literature. The First Volume 
| of this Journal— May to December, 1855—is now ready. eon- 
taining Reviews and Notices of apeneee of 550 Publestene. 
| issued during the last eight months. Price 7s. in 
| Office, 377, Strand, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
No III. was published January Ist. 
ConTentTs. 
I. Edward Gibbon. 
II. The Spapish Conqacst in America. 
III. The Lifeaaf Writings of Dr. Thomas Young. 
IV. Atheism. 
V. The State of France. 
VI. Pheenicia. 
VIL. W. M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. 
VIII. Foreign Policy and the Next Campaign. 
LX. Books of the Quarter. 

“The National Rewierw still approves itself t to 
maintain the high position it has already.won, to, which its 
' thoughtful tone andearefully matured. and de y 

entitle it.” “The most striking article in the Review is 
lone on the present state of France. The . writer writes 
| like one who has been behind the scenes, who is tho- 
roughly conversant with his.su secure 
| of the correctness of his statements.”— Kconomist. Jan. dth, 
| “The paper of Thackeray contains the most elaborate, 
polnaianss and, on the whole, just estimate ef the great 
| humourist which we have yet met with in 
| literature. The last article is an, t and 
| pleadng for a pr tion of .war against Russia. 
| ture on a more clearly-defined prinei and aby 
i i in the past.” —Dai, 


|} aim than has been man 
} London: Roseat Tanosarp, 26, Paternoster-row. 











Price 5s. 












Jan. 5th 





| ATEW SERIES of TRACTS for the PRESENT 
4N ORISIS By Sir ARPHUR H..ELTON, Bart. 
Just published, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, price id. each, or 9d. per 


ozen. 

The first three Tracts sent free on receipt of four post- 
age stamps. . 

Published by Kxxstaxe, Park-street, Bristol. by 
Bart etr, Paternoster-row, London; Fournoarp. ; 
Paumer, Liverpool; nism. and Co., Manchester ; . 
HERD and Exvxior, Edinburgh. ‘ 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d., i 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; «its 
Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous De: it. 

By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 

PHYSICIANS, London, 
London: W. Keyt and Co , 51 and 62, Paternoster-row. 


ANTED, a Situation as MERCHANT'S or 
° SURVEYOR’S CLERK. ‘The Advertiser has also 
. n t d to Teaching; understands French and 
a -rman. 











to I #3 
Allress, No. 147, #leet-strees. 


Tv IND READER !—Will you enable a Young 

Gentleman (an Orphan, in ill health, without money, 
and without friends) to publish a half-crewn Volume of 
Poetry and Prose, entitled “ Music, Poetry, Paintings, and 
Flowers.” A’ Prospectus, with specimen Poems, Tales, &¢., 
for six stamps. Poems and Aerosties written.—Address 
‘“‘Clarenee,”’ Che-hunt, Herts. Subscribers : re tl 

1, 








Duke of Cambridge, His Grace the Duke of A: ¥ 
Abercromby (six copies), Rev. George Gilfillan (four copies), 








Alfred. Tennyson, Eaq., "Sir. Masremty, 
G0 DTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
The Court of Directors GRANT LETTER. of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company's Bank, ApeLaipe, at par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 
ianply at the Company’s Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-sireet, 
| London. 
| Business with all the Australian Colonies conducted 
through the a Agents. on wa; the ri 
| Apply at the Company’s ce, 54 Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, January |, 1856. 


\ ARK YOUR LINEN.—The Pen Superseded. 
(i The most ea:y, permanent, and best method of 
| Marking Linen, Silk, Cotvon, Coarse Toweis, ae omy. 
| thing else, is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER 
| PLATES. Any person can use them -with the greatest ease. 
Certificate from the celebrated Dr. Sheridan Mospeett. 
| F.R.S E. :—* Several trials with Culleton’s Electro 
Plates induce me to pronounce them excellent. The 
are distinctly marked, without blotting, ina a 
colour, and after long boiling, with either potass 
| they remain unaltered.—Ssazampan Mospratt, College of 
| Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1*54.” Initial plate, Is. ; 
name plate, 2s.; set of numbers, 28. ; crest plate, 5s. Sent 
post-free to any part of the kingdom (with directions), on 
receipt of stamps, by the inventor and sole patentee, T. 
CULLETON, 2, @ Acre (exactly one door from St. 
Martin’s-lane), London. 
MABK YOUR LINEN. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the EFFEOTUAL 
CURE of SICK HEADACHES, BILE, and DJs- 
RDERED STOMACHS.—These wonderful Pills cw 
the Earl of Aldborough and another nobleman of & 
complaints, after the most eminent surgeons in England 
and on the Continent had been consulted in van. 
renowncd Medicine will cure any person, however bad 
case may be, who is suffering from deb:lity, head- 
ache, indigestion, or bilious complaint. ‘These Pill: act.on 
the very mainspring of life, so that no disease, notwith- 
standing its severity, can resist their influence. Sold by 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at 








mowers Establishments, 244, Strand London, 7] 80, 
| Maiden. ane, New York; by A. Stemsee, Constantinople ; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 





— 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIX., | 


Will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ConrTENTs. 
. The Civil Wars and Cromwell. 
iL Himalayan Journals. 
ILL. The Rural Econom ~ Seas and Britain. 
IV. The Minister Vom 
V. Lectures to Ladies on n Practical Eubjects. 
VI. The Use of Torture in India. 
VIL Sir R. Macture’s Discovery of the N. W. Pass: 
VIIT. Life and Writings of M. de Stendhal (Henri Bey e). 
IX. The Suez Canal. 
X. Russian Campaigns in Asia. 
: London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
SLACK. 





Tn | vol. 8vo., price I's. cloth, 
HE PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. By 
HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ Social Statics.’’ 
London : Loneman, Brows, Gaeey, and Lonemans. 


eae published, price 63., No. V. of the 
E DINBURGH EW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. 
Edinburgh: Apam Axp CHAates Braces. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Gneen, AND Lonomans. 





Now ready, One Volume, crown 8yvo., price 2s. 6d, 


UDUBON, the NATURALIST, in the NEW 
rm WORLD; his Adventures and Discoveries. By 
Mrs HORACE 8T. JOHN. 

London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS. SCHOOLS, AND 
FAMILIES, 
ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 


Thirteen in Series. Commencing at the earliest 
period, and continued down to the present time, in addition 
to their general truthfulness as records of public national 
events, are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the 
manners, the domestic habits, and condition of the people, 
in different epochs of their history. 

** Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthfel, narrated the great events of the Histories of France, 
Spain and Portugal, E ne ‘and and Wales, Scotland Ireland, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden, Germany and the German 
Empire. Greece, Poland and Russia, Holland and Belgium 
and other countries. They are really of it worth, an 
— ht be read with Pini Sa by multitudes of parents as 
as children. The language i+ so clenple that children 
moet comprehend it, but withal so free from childish 
ineipidity, that an adult may read with pleasure,” — 
Atheneum. 
ORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
| WALES, 33. 6d. bound. pny = Thousand. 
Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. With Ques- 


tions, 4s. 
ORNE’S HISTORY of GREECE, after the 
eame pn Na style as her “ Rome.” With Questions, 
* ioe. Chronological Table and Index. Tenth 
ousand 
“For the rising generation, Miss Corner’s Histories, we 
believe. are the best ever written.” —Lilerary Gazette. 


) eakien HISfORY of ROME, from ac- 





and Foreign A uthorities—-Dr. Arnold, 

fr etghtfey Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Ques- 

ema 6d the Empire, Chronological Table and 
Index. Twelfth 


“ This is a truly faithful and useful wet well adapted for 


Youth, whether at school or at home. latest and best 
authorities have been consulted, and Py wubatane of the 
discoveries and comments freely ad this careful 
account of the Roman 
ORNER’S HI TORY of IRELAND, 
2s. 6d., Bo gg  -y~ . Plates, Map, 
Chrono 3a. 


Questions, 
OR ER 8" HISTORY 7 EUAND, 
and A "rwelfth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. ats 
CRSEE S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
6d., bound. Plates, Map. Chronol Table, 
and a. 5th Thousand. New Evition. ith Ques- 


tio: 
= hese eritorious works are written in a very easy and 
bee style, a peor: adapted | =% aed ‘eapacit jes of the 


rAVERY CH CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
3 with Question poapeh cha oom, ofagied to = Junior 
bus by Miss CORN Ett P. 8. sewed, or Is. 6d. in 
cloth. with the Map col 
HE PLAY "GRAMMAR; or, the Elements of 
Grammar explained, and made a pleasant time. 
By Miss CORNE # »] ba ge improved, with many 
illustrations, 1s. sewed, 8. 6d. cloth. 
APA and MAMMA'S EASY LESSONS in 
GEOGRAPHY, by Miss SARGEANT. A Companion 
to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar. 1s. sewed, or Is. 6d. cloth. 
“We are not acquainted with any penn way Book of 
the sort so lucid and so judiciously adapted to infantile 
= acity.’’—Kvangelical Magazine 
SC RI PTURAL H ISTORY SIMPLIFIED. 
\)__By Dr. J. KITTO, LU.D,, and Miss CORNER. Price 
%s. Gd., in a clear type, royal 18mo. Second Edition, with 
been gt Table and Index, and 
This book as been published to take the place of Dr. 
Watts’s ~ A book on this subject. Thenew lights which 
later years have thrown on Sacred ey having disco- 
vered inaccuracies in the Doctor’s de<cri 
HARLES BUTLER’S GUI E te USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE; containing, in the form of an easy 
Catechism, a aes Series = ay newest and most Useful 
Information connected with the Arts, Scien 
Phenomena of Nature. Nin ih Meaition, 13. 6d. cloth boards. 
HARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to GEO 
GRAPHY. A New and Concise Description of the 
Five Great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, 
and Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of their 


a. ay tion. Tenth Thousand, 
loth : with USE of the —~ re ¥, SEVEN 
GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s., bound in cloth boards. 
London: Draw and Sow, Printers, Book and Print Pub- 
lishere. Bible and Prayer-Book Warehouse. Three doors 
west of Old Bailey. 








ED 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW VOLUME. 








On the 16th instant will be published, the THIRD VOLUME of 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, MA, 
Author of “ Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,”’ &c- &c. 
With 18 Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings by the Author. 


*,* Vol. LY. will appear in February, and Vol. V., concluding the Work, in the course of next year. 








AND CO., 


SMITH, ELDER, 65, CORNHILL. 


LONDON : 





Mow scale gratis, and postage free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS, 


Withdrawn from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
Also, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; AND 
76, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 








On the ‘19th inst. “will be published, price 5s. 6d, loth, 


S hoo TWELFTH VOLUME of HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
*,* The first Ten Volumes may he had, handsomely 
bound in Five, with a General Index to the whole, price 
2 10s. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





New BURLINGTON Srneet. 


NEW WORKS 


Published this day by Mr. BENTLEY. 


This day, Rev. J. B. MARSDEN’S HISTORY 
| (\ANADA: an ESSAY. By SHERIDAN | of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS. 2 vols. 
HOGAN. To which was awarded the First Prize by | 8¥-» 28%. 


| the Paris Exhibition Committee of Canada. Sewed, Is. 6d.; um. 
MEMOIRS of BRITISH GENE- 


or cloth, with Maps, 5s. eich tt és 

“ We do not know a better brief of Canada than this, . 
whether as a manual for emigrants or an addition to the | 5 it aa during the Great Peninsular War, 
colonial library.”—Athenaum By J. W » H.P., 2ist Fusiliers. Two vols., with 


: Datiehinn tg 
Low. S dCo., English and A Book- 
ode ane Publishers, 47, Ludgate hill, es “In this work both Mr. Cole's military experience au 
cs ability as a writer are forcibly displayed. It deserves 














“This day, place in the ee of all who feel interest » a fierce 
ANADA and her RESOURCES: an Essay. | Fa finally established the peace of Europe.”"— 
By ALEXANDER MORRIS, A.M. To which, upon | |" uL 


reference from the Paris Exhibition Committee, the Second | 


Prize was awarded by Sir Edmund Walker Mead, Bart., LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of 
Governor-General of British North America. Sewed, Is. 6d. ; | CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. Third and Concluding 
or bound in cloth, with Maps, 5s. Volume. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, English and | *,*° It contains Madame de Sevigné, Bossuet, William 
American Booksellers and Publishers. Tell, &c. &e. 





Also, just ready, in post 8vo., 
seers AMERICAN "-ALMANACK for 1856. SEBASTOPOL; OUR TENT in 
Sampson Low, Sow, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, English and | **¢ CRIMEA. By TWO BROTHERS. 
American Booksellers and Publishers. London: Ricuaxp Benter, Publisher in Ordinary to her 


*,* Any American book not in stock procured promptly maa. 
to order. 





Third edition, just published, fep. 8vo., price 3s, i 
rPHE HOME SCHOOL; or, Hints on Home 
EDUCATION. 

By the Rev. Js AN MACLEOD, Author of 
| he Earnest Student. 


Edinburgh : tian and Ritcae. London: Hamitro x 
Apams, and Co.; and Jawes Nisser and Co. 


This day, ; 
HE NORTH 1 AMERICA! AN REVIEW for 
JANUARY, price 6s., or sent regularly on day i 
publication, post free, for 21s. per annum in advance. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate-bill, English and 
American Booksellers and Publishers. 
*,* Any American book not in stock procured promptly 
to order. 





Devised hy om! for Self- Instruction, and equally adapted 
rposes of the Professional Teacher, 

HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, for | E “BRETHON S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

JANUARY, price 2s. 6d.,is now ready at all Book-| B.4 By SANDIER. ilth Edition. A Guide to the 

sellers. it French Language, especially devised for persons who wish 





Tanten : Boswortn and HaAraison, 215, Regent-street. street. to yy that Ay - without = assistance of a teacher, 
~ ~ = J. Le Brersox; tith ition; Revised and Cor- 
MPuE NEW ~ QUARTERLY REVIEW, fo for | soted yy L  Saupise, Professor of Languages. 8vo., price 
JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains reviews of all the | 10s. 6d. cloth 
most important publications of the last quarter, with notices “A thoroughly practical book.”-—Critic. 
of French, German, and Italian literature. “Of the many works that have come under our notice for 
“ Few periodicals present so many attractions as the New | teaching French, this excels them all,”— Hunts Advertiser. 
Quarterly. For country readers and book clubs it far sur-| The great merit of this Grammir undoubtedly is its 
a po = i all other productions of the same kind.” | clearness and simplicity of arrangement.”—Sun, 
orning Post, January 9. “ Deserves universal acceptation as the plainest, easiest, 
London : Bosworra and Harnzison, 215, Regent-street. and completest Gabnalee’ Over published.” *— Educational 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, for | jonas, 


JANUARY, price 9s. 64., contains an Inccernarso London : Simpxin, Mars#atux, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Review of all the Cunisrmas Booxs, in addition to the usual W ANOSTROCHT’S EDITION OF NUMA POMPILIUS. 


Dicest of Cunnent Litenartore. 4 

~“We do not exaggerate in saying that this one article UMA POMPILIUS, Second Roi de Rome. 

would of itself be worth, in the market, the price given for | | Par FLORIAN, Avec la Signitication Anglais des 

the whole number."’"— Morning Post, January 9 | Idiomes, et des Mois les plus difficiles, au bas de chaque 
London : Boswoats and ‘Hanatsoy, 215, Kegent- street. | page, par N. Wawnostrocut. Dixitme Edition, revue et 

one " corrigée par M. A. Taipaupin, French Master in King’s 


Lately published, Post evo. cloth pp. 2 255, price 23. 6d., or | College School, London. lzmo., 4s.. roan. 


London: Longman and Co.; F. and J. Rivington ; 
HE RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS and aa Hamilton and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker 
RANDA of a BELIEVER in NATURE 


and Co,; C. H. Law; oulston and Co ; D. Nutt; Dulau 
* Facts are God’s word.” 


and Co.; and T. Allman. Of whom may be ha 
“ It is 8 delightful book, which we heartily recommend.” | jomo., 5s., roan. 














d 
= BLAS, de M. Le Sack. Wanostrocht’s Edition. 








—Dispate | TELESA E, ; "s Edition. 
“It abounds with knowledge and thought, with poetry | | 12mo., 43. —. par Faxston. Wanestrocht's Edites 
and eloquence.” —Sco/sman. | ANACHALSIS (¥ oyage de). Wanostrocht’s Edition. 


London : Joun Cnapuan, 8, King William-street, Strand. | 12mo., 6s., roan. 








LONDON ; Printed and Published by Anrxrep EDMUND GaLLoway, at “Tbe Leader” Ovfice, No, 154, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—January !2, 1866, 








(“Bae pace aes 





